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~ WOMAN’S “APPROPRIATE SPHERE.” 


BY Cc. C. BURLEIGH 


| Written in an Album, Jan, 22, 1842.) 
It is to lend her influence to the cause 
Of virtue and of human happiness; 
To follow ever in the steps of Him 
Who came the broken hearted to bind up; 
To preach deliverance to the captive chained, 
And opening of the prison to the bound. 


Nor has she always been ‘‘without her sphere.” 
The page of history is well adorned 

With many bright examples of her zeal, 
Ardent and holy, iron strength of soul, 
Courage sublime, unbending fortitude, 

And steady perseverance, when the call 

Of human nature outraged, of the weak 
Oppressed by lawless power, the poor cast down 
Before the crushing foot of insolent wealth, 
And the sad victims of despotic rage, 

Sighing in helplessness, have summoned her 
To open. for the dumb, her eloquent lips; 

To plead for those appointed unto death; 

The spoiled to rescue from the spoiler’s hand; 
Her own unshrinking bosom to present 
Against the torrent of a conqueror’s wrath, 
And meet, herself, the storm of fury sent 

To smite the object of her sympathy. 


Was it not woman, in the olden time, 
That dared defy the tyrant, and preserve 
The Hebrew children? Was it not her hand 
That God employed, His chosen instrument, 
To draw the infant Moses from the wave, 
And raise him up, his people's champion, 
To break the Egyptian yoke? "T was woman's care, 
The gentle guidance of a mother’s hand, 
The vigilant watching of a mother’s eye, 
The mild monition of a mother’s voice, 
And haply, too, a sister's tones of love, 
That trained his spirit for the mighty work; 
Sowed in his infant heart the seeds of truth, 
Of piety to God and love to man; 
Fired him with holy zeal against the wrongs 
Of his afflicted brethren; filled his soul 
With such affection for his kindred race 
As led him to renounce the joys of sin, 
Wealth, pomp and power, and luxury and ease, 
And all which royal favor could bestow, 
That with God's people he might share reproach, 
Affliction, toil and hardship for a time; 
Til. with a mighty hand and outstretched arm, 
By him his God should break the tyrant’s yoke, 
And lead the joyful tribes in triumph out, 
And was it not at Woman's stirring call, 
The bands of Zebulon and Naphtali, 
Upon the field's high places, to the death 
Perilled their lives to burst the galling chains 
Of Jabin’s tyranny ?—when, as we read, 
Jehovah sold into a woman's hand, 
The countless armies of the Gentile king? 
Why should I speak of Esther? why of her— 
Bethulia’s matron, who preserved the land 
From proud Assyria’s invading host? 
Or why of those whose kind, assiduous care 
Attended on the toil-worn Saviour’s steps; 
Who. in the strength of heaven-born constancy 
Stood by his side in peril, pain and death, 
“And danger braved from which apostles shrank, 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave?” 
Why add to these the Roman matron’s name, 
Who “saved her country while she lost her son;"’ 
Averting from the trembling city’s gates 
The Volscian host, which neither Roman arms, 
Nor reverend station, sacred character, 
Heart-moving prayers and eloquent appeals 
Of priest and senator--nor yet the cries 
Pathetic of a people—doomed to sate 
The bloody vengeance of a renegade 
Enraged by their alleged ingratitude,— 

ould from its errand of destruction turn? 
Or why prolong the wearying strain, to tell 
Of numbers more, in old or modern times, 
Whose virtues brightly shone, whose deeds of love 
Engraved on grateful hearts their records deep, 
Of sorrow soothed, of sad dejection cheered; 
Joys sunny smile enkindled on the face 
By grief long darkened, of distress relieved: 
The insolence of tyrant power rebuked; 
Che tide of human misery turned back; 
And happiness diffused with liberal hand? 


But is not Woman's strc ngth even now as great 
As when it rescued Moses, roused the sons 

Of Zebulon and Naphtali to arms, 

Reversed the mandate of the Persian king, 
Repelled the Assyrian spoiler from his prey, 
Stood by the Heavenly Teacher, in his hour 

Of peril so extreme, that even they 
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Whom he bad chosen for his bosom friends, 
Smitten with fear, forsook their Lord and fled? 
Is it less potent now, than when of old 

It melted down the obstinate resolve 

Of Caius Marcius? is it not the same 

It ever has been, or in times remote, 

Orin more recent ages, in the lands 

That hail the rising day, or those which spread 
Far toward the sunset? Let us use it, then, 
To serve the cause of justice. Let her plead 
For the down-trodden and degraded slave. 

Let her exert her influence to unloose 

The iron bands of wickedness; undo 

The heavy burdens; let the oppressed go free, 
And as Jehovah bids, break every yoke 
TrutTu—Truth omnipotent is on her side, 

In this most holy work. Then let her rise, 
And in the strengjh of God, and God’s own truth, 
Put forth her energy, and sure success 

Awaits her. ‘Woman is the strongest” still, 
As in the ancient day, and still doth ‘Truth 
O’er ali things bear away the victory.” 
—Herald of Freedom, April 15, 1842. 





‘LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, Hore. DE L’ ATHENEE, RUE} 
Scribe, June 10, 1878. § 

I find myself again in this most beautiful 
of cities—more beautiful constantly, through 
the erection of new buildings and the open- 
ing of new and more magnificent ave- 
nues. It is the policy of the present gov- 
ernment to spend money freely and to guard 
against the suspicion of being austere and 
puritan; and the result shows itself in the 
renovation of churches and the improvement 
of all public works. Since my visit of six 
years ago, the traces of the war have van- 
ished, except the ruins of the Tuileries and 
Hotel de Ville—already growing picturesque 
with time, and perhaps never to be rebuilt. 
But from the doors of this hotel one can al- 
most look into the new Avenue del’ Opera, 
which is claimed as the finest street in the 
world, extending from the new and vast 
Grand Opera House to the Louvre, and light- 
ed at night by electric lights alone, more 
brilliant than the brightest gas, 

From brilliant luminaries to oratory—O! 
call it not gas—is a natural transition. I 
came to Paris a little earlier than I had in- 
tended, not so much to honor the memory 
of Voltaire—though in many ways I honor 
it, not in all—as to avail myself of an unu- 
sual opportunity of hearing French elo- 
quence. I had always wished to know 
whether this wonderfully adaptive language 
lent itself to oratory as it does to prose writ- 
ing and to conversation; and when I heard 
Victor Hugo and Emile Deschanel, I found 
that its resources were greater than I had 
dreamed. Its delicacy, its precision, the 
fine edge of its satire, the exquisite ease 
with which one who wields it can decapitate 
an opponent before he knows it, like the 
sword of Saladin—all this i observed with 
delight. But I found also that it had in it 
a power of gradual swell and reach, for 
which I was not so well prepared. I never 
heard a finer ocean-swell of a sentence than 
when Victor Hugo described all the arts of 
peace, all the joys of home, all the pursuits 
and interests of life, and then showed how 
sovereigns made all this to culminate in that 
frightful International Exposition called a 
battle-field! To say that it was brilliant and 
electric is nothing; it was a swell like an 
ocean wave, bursting at last in spray and 
dying away in sound. It isidle tocall Vic- 
tor Hugo a mere rhetorician; it is impossi- 
ble to appreciate his style without hearing 
it from his own lips. And it implies a 
French audience, too, fullof enthusiasm, of 
literary perception, and of demonstration; 
men around me followed the progress of a 
sentence with smothered ‘‘Ah-h-h” of 
breathless delight, and the applauses at the 
intervals with hands and with shouts—never 
with feet—were such as might well carry 
an orator beyond himself. 

Long before the hour of meeting, all tick- 
ets were sold, and placards announced the 
fact—a dense crowd surrounded the theater 
and it was hard to reach the door. When 
I told the sergent de ville (or policeman) at the 
door that I was an American and must have 
a place, he left his post to another and guid- 
ed me to where a very few more seats were 
yet sold by speculators, and I got one fora 
less price than some who came later. Nev- 
er did 1 see an audience of finer aspect. 
There is among cultivated Frenchmen, I 
maintain, an air superior to that of Anglo- 
Saxons of the same grade; equal intellect 
with far higher polish. The platform was 
filled with such men and the audience had a 
prevailingly well-dressed look which sur- 
prised me. This indeed was the picked au- 
dience; the vast popular demonstration of 
six thousand persons was going on at the 
American circus at the same time. When 
I asked my French neighbor whether Victor 
Hugo was on the platform, he looked at me 
with surprise. When Victor Hugo enters, 
he said, you will hear a sound from the au- 
dience like that of an ocean. And such in- 
deed was the shout of applause when that 
commanding gray head appeared amidst the 





crowd on the platform. He was escorted 
forward and took his seat between M. 
Spuller and M. Deschanel, both men of no- 
ble appearance. There was no music. M. 
Spuller spoke first, without notes, and rest- 
ing one hand on the table, but putting into the 
other hand an amountof gesture impossible 
to any Anglo-Saxon. Then M. Deschanel 
spoke, sitting, that he might read better from 
numerous quotations and illustrations—part- 
ly relating to Voltzire, partly to Victor 
Hugo who really seemed to have an almost 
equal place in the commemoration. 1 would 
not have believed it possible that even the 
best orator in the Chambre des Deputés—such 
as he is reported to be—could have produced 
such an effect while sitting. I was particu- 
larly struck, moreover, with the skill with 
which he handled Voltaire’s greatest re- 
proach, his poem on Jeanne d’ Arc. Utter- 
ly surrendering the greater part of it as par- 
taking the spirit of that age ‘‘Uicencieux et 
coupable,”” he yet claimed that Voltaire had 
fully recognized her as the savior of 
France; and then turned with wonderful 
force upon the clerical party for trying to 
make capital out of her memory. ‘If you 
come to that,” he said, in effect, ‘‘who was 
it who burned her?”—(‘‘qui est-ce qui V a 
brulé’) and the wave of his hand with which, 
in this brief phrase, he dismissed all his op- 
ponents, was as triumphant a stroke of brev- 
ity as I ever heard; and the audience respond- 
ed peal on peal. 

When Victor Hugo rose to speak the 
scene was to the eye far more impressive. 
Twelve candles were lighted that he might 
see his manuscript—these candles lighted 
up the strong face of the old poet, with its 
white hair and short white beard—and be- 
hind his face rose a laureled pedestal, on 
which smiled the bust of Voltaire. It was 
the only bust of him ever seen by me in 
which the smile was not cynical and a little 
repulsive—in this bust it was simply kindly 
and equable, and Victor Hugo’s praises of 
the smile seemed therefore less daring. The 
speaker’s manuscript consisted of sheets 
twice the size of the largest foolscap I ever 
saw, and the handwriting was in proportion, 
so that the speech was read without glasses. 
The effect of it was—to try asentence in his 
own vein—serene, defiant, conciliatory, rev- 
olutionary, winning, terrific. You could 
not call his manner over-done, because it 
was so in keeping with the matter and so 
natural to the man. Never had he more 
felicitous autitheses, more dramatic cli- 
maxes; and even when he raised his hand 
above his head, each finger quivering, as 
with separate currents of excitement, and 
even when he struck his head with his hand 
as if to tear his hair, it still seemed merely 
as if the key-note of the whole were pitched 
a little like ours, and as if all else were cor- 
rect. And certainly, if the test of oratory is 
to make the most of an occasion and an au- 
dience, that effect was reached by Victor 
Hugo. 

1 left the hall by a side passage and found 
myself emerging just behind Victor Hugo. 
He could scarcely get into his carriage for 
the crowd of admirers that pressed around 
it—the windows and balconies of the square 
were full of people. There is no question 
of the enthusiasm inspired here by the cen- 
tenary of Voltaire; nor did any counter-en- 
thusiasm make itself publicly visible. I 
was sorry not to know until late of the ban- 
quet held in the evening, at which farther 
speeches were made; but perhaps I ought 
not to make this assertion too strongly, for 
I observe by both the Paris-American week- 
ly newspapers, that I was there. These dis- 
crepancies between newspaper biography 
and auto-biography are not confined, it 
seems, to the western continent, 

Victor Hugo is to preside, it seems, at a 
literary convention, to which I am a dele- 
gate, called by the French, ‘‘Societé des 
Gens de Lettres.” There is also some talk 
of an international convention in regard to 
the civil and other rights of women, at 
which he is to be invited to preside. The 
projector of this is, 1 believe, M. Leon 
Richer, editor-in-chief of the weekly jour- 
nal, ‘LZ’ avenir des femmes.”” 1 am to re- 
turn to London on the 11th of June, and to 
remain some three weeks in England, after 
which I shall be in Paris for some weeks 
again; so that if this convention is held, I 
may be able to attend it. ., W. @. 

— +o ————_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TEXAS. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—It seems you do not 
exchange with our Southern papers, as I 
see nocreditstothem. I send you some clip- 
pings, and am sorry I have not Dr Broad- 
us’ article, recommending a wider sphere to 
the women of the South He is President 
of the Theological Seminary (Baptist) at 
Louisville, Ky., and one of the most talent. 
ed and popular men in the Southern ministry. 





The question of Woman Suffrage is being 
agitated in Texas. I have heard of its being 
discussed in three debating clubs. The Lit- 
erary Society of Baylor University would 
have been the fourth one, but the young 
men on the negative backed out. They 
said to the leader of the aflirmative—‘‘We 
cannot afford to oppose it; it might ruin 
us.” It was well known that some of the 
most intelligent ladies of the place favored 
Woman Suffrage. There are plenty of 
large-souled Texans, whose views and sym- 
pathies are not bounded by sectional lines. 

JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 

Denton, Texas, June 22, 1878. 
oe 
LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—If you do not seem 
to pay as much attention to Philadelphia af- 
fairs as formerly, it is doubtless the fault of 
your ‘‘occasional correspondents” and of 
yourexchanges. Some weeks ago, the wo- 
man who wrote ‘‘Debby Ann” was quite 
amused to read your noticein praise of that 
strong and capable ‘‘New England woman,” 
and desires me to say to you that Abana and 
Pharpar are rivers also, and that Debby Ann 
isa Pennsylvanian pur sang, never having 
indeed set foot in New England until she 
was seventy years of age, when she went to 
visit the Western county of Massachusetts, 
and began a comparative Domestic Economy 
that has evolved some valuable results. 

In the matter of the higher education for 
women, there is another old lady in Penn- 
sylvania, an Alina Mater, who does not blow 
a trumpet before her in the synagogues or 
in the corners of the New York Nation, but 
who does her work first, and leaves it to 
others todraw their conclusions. The Phil- 
adelphia Ledger thus records the ceremonies 
attendant upon the first published participa- 
tion of women in the honors of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in the persons of 
Miss Anna Lockhart Flanigan and Miss Ger- 
trude R. Peirce. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

It seemed altogether a simple and natural 
thing at the University Commencement, on 
Friday, to hear the certificates awarded to 
the two young ladies who had _ successfully 
pursued one branch of the scientific course, 
and yet in this announcement is held the 
beginning and end of the Harvard contro- 
versy and method of encouraging the educa- 
tion of women as compared with the Uni- 
versity’s plan. These girls have gone 
through the appointed time of service in 
laboratory and of practical as well as theo- 
retical instruction, under the liberal train- 
ing of Professor Genth; and their certifi- 
cates are valuable as showing their actual 
proficiency as chemists. Just so fast as 
applicants present themselves at the several 
doors that the University has thrown open 
for the girls, just so thoroughly as these 
carry out their studies under the supervision 
of the Professors, in that proportion are the 
University certificates offered. This is what 
they mean, and this makes them well-worth 
trying for. 

Be pleased to acknowledge, O JouRNAL, 
come to judgment! that in the matter of 
‘‘faculty,” the possession of the worshipful 
trait does not of necessity imply the granite 
foundations; it can take root in the lime- 
stone just as well, and may go back to Eng- 
lish Quaker, German Redemptioner, or the 
early Swede, for its ancestral stock,quite as 
legitimately as to the colonists via Leyden. 
In point of fact the world is wide. While 
Harvard is still industriously pursuing one 
part of the system for advancing the educa- 
tion of women, whichit has borrowed from 
the English Universities, the wisdom of the 
older Cambridge has gone beyond the initial 
steps, and given its own professors, its tripos 
examination, and its hearty countenance to 
the girls at Girton College and Newnham 
Hall. The University of Pennsylvania takes 
the clue from the older Cambridge also, but 
at its forward end, and puts the girls into 
the lecture-rooms, gives them examinations 
in the studies they have pursued under its 
guidance, and does not like the Queen on 
the Charles Wonderland, pronounce the sen- 
tence, first—of exclusion and limited capaci- 
ty; verdictafterwards of very well done. 

GULIELMA ARMIT WyNN, 

Philadelphia, June 17, 1878. 

#oe 


DANGER OF SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 





The conversion of a Protestant lady, the 
daughter of Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr., to the 
Church of Rome, owing to her training in 
a convent, arouses the Churchman to ask 
Protestants to ‘learn the character and ob- 
jects of Romish schools, and what the con- 
sequence will be if they place their daugh- 
ters within them.” Do not Jewish parents 
need admonition of this kind? Surely, there 
is no necessity for a Jewish child to receive 
the benefits and bane of a convent educa- 
tion; and yet it is by no means an isolated 
practice.—/ewish Messenger. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Tue Empress or Russia is improving in 
health. Her life is the more valuable be- 
cause she is said to have been an earnest ad- 
vocate of peace. 

Mrs. Aveustus HEMENWaAy has sent to 
the homeputhic hospital a check for $10,000 
and to the Young Men's Christian Union 
one for $5000. 

Miss Emma C. Prart, of the class of °77, 
has been elected one of the class Secretaries 
of the Alumni Association of the Industrial 
University of Illinois, 

CAROLNE E. Burr, Mary P. HALLOWELL, 
and Repecca 8. Hunt received the degree 
of A. B. at the Sixth Annual Commence- 
ment of Swarthmore College, which took 
place on the 18th inst., at Swarthmore, Pa. 

Mrs. Prestpenr MacManon, the wife of 
Marshal MacMahon, is said to be accom- 
plished in languages, and talks and writes 
our tongue as well as any educated Ameri- 
can or Englishman. 

Miss Mary A. Fospick, of Fitchburg, 
Mass, a descendant of the Lawrence family 
of Boston, has been appointed by the Trus- 
tees of Smith College, Northampton, to 
take charge of the new cottage. 

ANNA Dickinson is visiting her friend, 
Mrs. General Chatfield, of Elizabeth, N. J. 
For some time past she has been doing the 
most faithful, painstaking work upon a 
drama. Its aimis noble, and Americans, 
who have long admired Miss Dickinson, will 
be deeply interested in its perusal. 

Mrs. Jenks, of New Orleans, is a char- 
acter. Her appearance before the Potter 
committee on Saturday redeems the investi- 
gation from the tedious dullness into which 
it had degenerated, and imparts a delightful 
air of piquancy to the proceedings, The 
story she tells, that she got up the Sherman 
letter herself, is rather a startling one; it 
remains to be seen how it will stand the 
test of careful examination, 


DowaGEeR LApy SHELLEY (not of the 
poet’s branch,) who died in 1873, and whose 
garden parties at Fulham were so long a 
charming feature of London society, once 
met with an amusing adventure. Her coach 
being one day upset, her ladyship and her 
maid were thrown into a heap inside, from 
the midst of which, after a little while, her 
ladyship’s voice was heard calling to her 
footman: ‘James! James! pull me out! the 
black stockings are mine!” 


THE Crown PRINCESS OF GERMANY has 
been over on a visit to her mother, Queen 
Victoria, and has attended the two draw- 
ing-rooms which have been held at Buck- 
ingham Palace. On the other hand, the 
Princess of Wales has been absent, assist- 
ing at the opening fetes of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and neither a drawing-room nora drive 
in Hyde Park seems quite complete without 
a sight of the pleasant face and the perfect 
figure of Alexandra. Yet the Crown Prin- 
cess is surrounded by every appendage of 
grandeur which money can command. She 
is not the beauty that Alexandra is, but she 
isa noble-looking woman, whose bearing 
bespeaks her every inch a queen. 


JANE Eccies, of Yorkshire, England, 
has political rights which men are bound to 
respect. The Manchester, (Eng.) Express 
informs us that, ‘“‘On Saturday, before the 
West Riding magistrates at Pontefract, 
John Morton, a glass works manager at 
Castleford, was fined £20 or two months’ 
imprisonment for having tampered with the 
voting paper of an old widow named Jane 
Eccles, in the voting in connection with the 
Local Board at that place on the gas ques- 
tion, where a poll had been demanded as to 
whether the ratepayers were in favor of the 
bill of the Local Board to go to Parliament 
for the purchase of the gas works. It was 
shown that the defendant had canvassed in 
opposition to the Local Board, and altered 
the old woman’s vote. 

Princess FReDERICA, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the late ex-King of Hanover, was a 
great consolation to her father, who suffered 
from the grievous affliction of blindness. 
This lady was his constant companion, lead- 
ing him, and sketching for him with her 
kind voice all interesting persons and things 
surrounding them. The King would enter 
a museum or other public place, like a man 
with good eyes, and, when on his daughter’s 
arm, never failed to return the salutes ad- 
dressed to him, from whatever direction they 
might come. It was evident that there was 
some system of telegraphy known to the 
two, and from long habit the King had be- 
come so expert that he rarely made a mis- 
take. Ata soiree he was led up to the host 
or hostess, bowed at the right moment, and 
went through the ceremony with all the 





ease of a man who could see. 
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AT THE LOOM. 
BY GUSSIZ: PACKARD. 


She stood at the clumsy loom, 
And wove with a careless song. 
For her task would soon be done, 
And the day was bright and long. 
So she worked at her pattern, roses red, 
And trailing vines, but she thought instead 
Where the eweetbriar grew in the distant wood, 
And of pleasant shade where the old oak stood. 
She stood at the stately loom, 
And wove with a girlish grace, 
And her eyes grew tender and sweet, 
As she wrought in the web apace. 
Strong men mounted. with lance and spear, 
Then a chase with hounds and a frightened deer; 
But she thought the while of her lover-knight, 
And whispered softly, ‘‘He comes to-night.” 
She stood at the tireless loom, 
And wove with a steady hand. 
And a watchful eye on the twain 
Without, at play in the sand. 
Stripes of warm, dark colors she wrought, 
And every thread with a hope was fraught. 
“Some day,” she thought, “‘my lad will be great, 
And my bonnie girlie a nobleman’s mate.” 
She stood at the dusty loom, 
Bent, and wrinkled and old, 
But the shuttle she feebly plied, 
Dropped from her nerveless hold. 
“Ah, well! whom have I to work for now?” 
The old dame said with shaded brow; 
“But I’ve seen the time when I worked with the best,”’ 
And she dropped her chin on her wrinkled breast. 
At a silent, invisible loom, 
Always, morning and night. 
With tender care wrought One, 
Who was hidden from human sight. 
Tangled and broken threads wrought He, 
And his finished web was fair to see, 
For He gathered the hopes that were broken in twain, 
And wrought them into His web again. 
—Exchange. 


LOVE AND MONEY. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








Clementine Kent was a very pretty girl 
and as sentimental as she was pretty. Her 
pale, oval face, with plastic features that 
looked as if some easy hand had moulded 
their fluent curves froma soft pallid clay 
that never hardened—her yellow gray eyes 
and deep brown lashes, her full lips, low 
forehead, and delicate brows—all seemed 
surcharged with a sort of vague pathos that 
was very effective; an abundance of light 
brown hair, waving and silken, and beauti- 
ful teeth half disclosed by the languid mouth, 
added also to the charms of a slight and 
graceful figure. 

She was one of those girls who suggest a 
vine always; not a sturdy grape laden with 
bacchant bunches, or a classical evergreen 
ivy; but rather a morning-glory, adorned 
with pink blooms—flowers of an hour, that 
fade when the hot sun strikes them, and close 
forever under twilight shadows. 

Her romantic name fitted her very well; 
and nobody ever thought of shortening it 
into robust ‘‘Clem,” or familiar ‘‘Clemmy ;” 
if the syllables were too long for any lazy 
tongue, it degenerated at once into ‘‘Tina.” 

At school she always had at least eleven 
bosom-friends, who were horribly jealous 
of each other, as each in turn happened to 
be the confidante of the day. There were 
girls who called Clementine a fool, and 
treated her with judicious scorn; but they 
were mistaken—Clementine was not a fool 
at all; she had the ordinary sense of girls of 
her age; not common-sense, which is the 
rarest of all possessions, and beyond genius; 
but an average share of understanding. To 
be sure, she wrote poetry—reams of it—and 
very poor poetry at that, though being 
smooth, melodious, and harmless, it was 
greatly admired by the readers of the Can- 
terbury Journal, and her candid school- 
mates. But shedid write poetry, she learned 
her lessons fairly well, and was quite a pro- 
ficient in French. To be sure, Monsieur 
Bourdaloue was desperately enamored of 
Tina, and gave more than the prescribed 
hour’s teaching to the class in which she 
belonged—a class of two—which may ac- 
count for her progress. 

The worst thing about Clementine was her 
tearful tendency; not a day passed that she 
did not cry, and cry fluently; good, honest 
showers of crystal tears that soaked her 
handkerchief and washed her soft pale 
cheeks like a spring rain. 

Nobody ever knew what she cried for; 
she said herself she cried because she 
couldn’t help it. Nora Jones, one of the 
strong-minded girls who called her silly, 
said she was crying for the moon; certainly 
there was no other known reason for those 
tears. She had a good home, a very loving 
father and mother, one sunny, saucy sister, 
as unlike her as possible, yet who regarded 
Tina with deep reverence, and said the edi- 
tor of the Canterbury /owrnal had been heard 
to call Clementine ‘‘a child of genius,” and 
she guessed she was. After a great while, 
Tina, in a moment of confidence, owned to 
her chief dearest friend that life was a bur- 
den, love a vain dream, friends a delusive 
fiction, and she herself should certainly die 
young, consumed by inward fires; to con- 
firm which sentiments she quoted Mrs. He- 
mans, Byron, L. E. L., and M. F. Tupper 
with great fluency and convincing aptness, 
and scared poor Molly Hayes out of a night's 
rest by asking her if she should return from 
the spirit-land to tell her ofits heavenly joys. 

Molly did not like ghosts, and protested 
vehementiy; but she need not have been 

frightened, for Tina did not die at all, though 


she ate enough pickles, candy, and loaf-cake 
to hasten her end if she had been naturally 
a wholesome, hearty creature. 

No; this morbid sort of girl does not die 
young; she grows up into a weedy, useless 
woman, and for all practical purposes might 
as well be kept in a cellar with other sprouts 
of more useful vegetables. 

Clementine finished her school-days in 
her usual health, graduated with some hon- 
or, looking extremely pretty in white muslin 
and blue satin ribbons, with her hair in long, 
loose ringlets falling about her shoulders, 
and one white rose-bud caught in the shin- 
ing meshes above her little ear. In this 
cheap and lovely costume she sung a pretty 
little song of long ago, ‘‘Love not,” with 
such tremulous pathos that the audience al- 
most cried, and seven college students at the 
extreme end of the hall felt very queer under 
their waistcoats. Then Tina came out into 
society. Not that there was much society 
in Canterbury, but whatever mild dissipa- 
tion that town afforded she shared in. Her 
father was well to do, and Tina was always 
nicely dressed. She hac good taste, and af- 
fected soft clinging fabrics, sometimes of 

delicate tints, but never neutrals. The in- 
stinct of a woman of her sort is apt to be 
correct in such matters, and she felt that 
drabs and grays and dull browns did not 
suit her; warm yet light rose, turquoise blue, 
apple green—a tint unknown to those abom- 
inable aniline colors that have so cruelly 
superseded the old artistic dyes—all these, 
relieved against fleecy white, or sometimes 
a whole attire of softest lilac, made her look 
like ‘‘a gentle flower,” asone youthful ador- 
er declared in the burning words of a valen- 
tine. Nordid she show less fair, when win- 
ter came, in robes of deepest crimson, emer- 
ald green, or gentian blue; purple and yellow 
were not for her, but she looked her loveli- 
estin a hat of black velvet with tossing 
plumes, under which her fairness of skin 
and glittering hair shone resplendent. The- 
oretically it may be singular, but practically 
it is most common, that a woman of Clem- 
entina’s clinging, sighing, helpless, beauti- 
ful type, should be attractive beyond all oth- 
ers to the opposite sex; but even in nature 
was there ever a wild bind-weed that did 
not find a hundred supports on which to 
hang and trail its sculptured leaves and pro- 
fuse dawn-tinted chalices? Clementine 
abounded in lovers; the college in Canter- 
bury afforded dozens of enamored boys to 
write poetry about her in the local paper, 
send her bouquets, take her out to concerts, 
to boating parties, to picnics, and even to 
evening meetings, though this latter diver- 
sion was more affected by the dry-goods 
clerks, four of whom she counted among 
her victims. 

But with all this it must be owned, to 
Clementine’s credit, she did not become 
vain or arrogant: her head was too much in 
the clouds for these things to turn it. She 
had long resolved that love alone should im- 
pel her to marry; reason wasacold and 
sordid guide, and perish the thought of 
money! It takes years and pain and the 
pangs of poverty to teach a woman of this 
sort that money is at least a good thing to 
have in the house, and no more to be de- 
spised than any other means of comfort and 
health. Tina never paused to consider how 
hopeless and heipless she would be without 
her father’s liberal hand and goodly purse, 
and being toacertain extent vitally right 
and honest in her theory, she carried it to 
stern heights, and made it dominant in her 
dreams, intending with all her simple soul to 
marry only the man she should love sudden- 
ly and unmistakably, and hoping almost to 
prayer that the coming god might be some 
impecunious poet, or a great politician, 
poor because of his incorruptible honesty! 
Poor Tina! as if poets and politicians both 
were not the most undesirable of their sex 
as husbands! or as if she were fitted to fill 
the heart or light the hearth of any poor 
man—she, who knew no more how to broil 
a steak, boil a potato, or make a loaf of 
bread, than to calculate the orbit of a comet 
or square the circle! 

But, as time went on, Tina found, to her 
own disgust, that she did not fall in love 
with anybody. Not one youth from the 
studious crowd nor one from behind any 
counter really stirred her sleeping heart; 
she wanted dreadfully to fall in love, but 
there seemed always to be some obstacle on 
the edge of that pleasant precipice. One 
youth smoked: she could not abide that. 
Another wore a plaid velvet vest—ugh! 
Still another had red hair and weak eyes: 
of course he was insufferable. But time 
would fail me to recount the failings of 
these young men. Few of them arrived so 
far as to offer themselves, for as soon as 
the ‘‘object” perceived they were really, to 
use their own phrase, “‘spooney,” about 
her, she was filled with unconcealable dis- 
gust for the poor creatures, and, with the 
charming frankness of a dreaming girl, 
took no pains whatever to conceal it. Men 
are not always blind, even in love, and the 
perceptive share of Tina’s lovers slid back 
‘quietly into their own places. A few of 
the obtuser sort went ‘‘on to glory or the 
grave,” and were received with open aston- 
ishment: and rejected with equally open in- 
difference. ); Sometimes she shed a few tears 
when a young man became very wretched, 





and tore his hair a little, or hinted darkly at 


r 


suicide; sometimes she reproached herself 
in her secret heart for blighting so many 
young and ardent natures; but, on the 
whole, she was tolerably comfortable about 
it, as she ought to have been, for even the 
most dejected adorer never drowned him- 
self or plunged into reckless dissipation on 
her account, and some were actually known 
in after years to speak of her as ‘‘that pret- 
ty little goose I used to know in Canter- 
bury.” Men are so perfidious! 

It was Clementine’s custom every year to 
make a visit to her grandfather Hyde in 
Coventry. She generally chose the season 
of college vacation in summer to do this 
duty, as Canterbury was really dull then, 
and Coventry as pleasant as could be. 
Grandfather Hyde’s great old-fashioned 
house was spotless and speckless all the 
year, but it might be coldin winter; in July 
and August it was cool and sweet and airy. 
Aunt Nabby, Squire Hyde's sister, was a 
mighty housekeeper; and when you had 
eaten her bread and butter and cottage 
cheese and sponge-cake, you might laugh 
at Soyer and Ude and Blot, and smile with 
scorn at the rapier-ssewered shadow of 
Vatel, who died for want of aturbot. He 
would have died for envy had he tasted 
Aunt Nabby’s chicken pot-pie. To make 
the dainty bits of fowl so savory, the 
gravy so rich and ticklesome to the palate, 
the crust so light, so golden brown, so flaky 
and unsodden, all in the homely circum- 
ference of aniron pot, this required genius. 
Nobody in Coventry could make such pot- 
pie. Clementine did not want to; well as 
she liked to eat it, no emulative fury was 
kindled in her breast. She enjoyed her 
food unusually at grandpa’s, but she laid it 
to the air of the hills; and this disgusted 
Aunt Nabby, for she was prouder of her 
cooking than a poet of his rhymes, and 
knew very well that Coventry was scarce 
two hundred feet higher above sea-level 
than Canterbury itself, though the latter lay 
ina rich alluvial valley, and Coventry on a 
sandy plain. But, withal, Aunt Nabby 
loved the pretty pale girl in her own curt 
and abrupt fashion. She fed her with all 
sorts of dainty cakes, and let her lie in bed 
mornings as long as she liked, though with 
much grumbling and growling below stairs 
about the degeneracy of modern women. 

Coventry was avery old town. Its single 
wide street had on either side large old- 
fashioned houses that had descended from 
generation to generation; and being built 
when labor and timber were cheap and 
builders honest, the goodly beams endured 
well, and the hereditary owners took a cer- 
tain pride in keeping them in repair. 

There were old people in most of them 
now. The youthful flocks were scattered to 
other pastures—the girls married abroad, 
the young men pursuing their own ends in 
the distant West or the great cities. Yet 
every year the children, some of them, re- 
turned to the nest. The windows of dark 
spare rooms were opened wide to sun and 
air, the parlor revived its hospitalities, the 
chickens and the kittens fled from before 
the faces of trooping and screaming chil- 
dren; grandsires and grandames kindled up 
new life in their domains, lit fresh lamps, 
aired countless stores of linen, wrangled 
with butchers and grocers, in order to pre- 
pare for the ‘‘boys and girls,” and sleepy 
old Coventry seemed to rouse itself from a 
long nap to welcome its returning hosts. 
There was Squire Wylde, the richest man 
in the county, Parson Chamberlain, the min- 
ister of fifty years standing; Judge Ellet, 
the only widower on the street, whose 
house flourisned under the rule of a maiden 
daughter; Mr. Pease; Lawyer Cotton of 
mighty descent, whose family tree was as 
big.as a Sequoia gigantica, and hung in his 
front hall for all men to see; Dr. Drake, 
whose yellow gig had trundled in and about 
Coventry beyond the memory of any inhab- 
itant—all these had ‘‘summer company” 
during Tina’s annual visit, and the rural 
gayeties of the place were as incessant as 
the weather would allow. 

This particular year which we have to 
chronicle, Coventry was fuller of guests 
than usual. Even Ned Wylde, the squire’s 
only son and heir, who had been abroad as 
agent for a great wholesale firm in New 
York every summer for many years, and 
amassed much money thereby, but never 
taken to himself a wife as yet—even this 
delightful being was coming home this 
year. 

“It does beat all,” exclaimed Aunt Nabby, 
“to think Eddard Wylde is coming back. I 
haven’t set eyes on him, really, except what 
you may call a peek when he’d spend 
Thanksgivin’ here, for several year.”’ 

“The squire is pleased enough,” said 
Grandpa Hyde; ‘“‘he’s stopping all the folks 
in town to tell about it. . Seems as if he was 
a good deal broke of late years. I’m glad 
Eddard’s coming. I wish he could bring 
his mind to settle down here while the old 
man stays; *twould besuchacomfort. He's 
all the child there is, and Miss Wylde isn’t 
very rugged either.” ' 

**Folks ain’t very apt to be rugged, come 
to her time of life, when they’ve always 
been peepin’ and pinin’,” curtly rejoined 
Aunt Nabby. ‘‘But it ain’t likely a young 
man like Eddard will settle down in old 
Coventry, if his folks do want him.” 





‘Then he can’t be very good, Aunt Nab- 





by,” said Clementime, with unusual vigor. 
“I should despise a man who thought more 
of money than his old parents.” 

‘For mercy’s sakes! what has set you off, 
Tiny? Men ain’t made after that pattern. 
They've got to work, and they like to do it, 
I tell ye. It’s the order of natur’ that old 
folks should lie by when they're useless, and 
young folks should go into the heat an’ bur- 
den of the day.” 

“But I thought he had enough money.” 

‘Enough money!” screamed Aunt Nabby, 
with keen derision—‘‘enough money! When 
you see a young feller not thirty year old 
who’s ready to say he’s got enough money, 
just you put him in a cage and send him 
down to York tothe museum. He’ll be the 
biggest cur’osity there.” 

Tina turned away, disgusted with Aunt 
Nabby’s worldly wisdom, and went up to 
her room to bathe her ruffled plumes in the 
diviner air of Thaddeus of Warsaw—a book 
she had just discovered in the old garret. 
How she would have shivered to hear Aunt 
Nabby chuckle as she left the room. 

“Ain’t she a high-flyer, Reuben? I 
wouldn’t ask no better than for her to marry 
Eddard Wylde. She wants money to keep 
her alive as much as anew chicken wants 
broodin’; but she thinks it’s fine to turn up 
her nose at it, poor little ignorant creetur!” 

But Grandpa Hyde and Aunt Nabby both 
were wise enough tosay no more. 

In due time Clementine met Ned Wylde 
and was introduced to him. He was a tall, 
well-looking young fellow, with good man- 
ners and a kind heart; but Tina, from the 
first sedulously avoided him. She was sure 
money had spoiled him, and that he would 
lay every common civility from a young lady 
to a desire to share that money. 

There was a certain grain of truth in this; 
for there was not another young girl in Cov- 
entry who was not too glad to talk, or dance, 
or drive, or row with Mr. Wylde—not one 
whom he could not have married, Miss 
Nabby said, and she was partly in the right. 
Some were prettier than Tina, many more 
eloquent and better bred; but, with the in- 
nate perversity of the sex, he showed very 
soon a marked preference for Miss Kent’s 
society, because she offered him a new sen- 
sation—that of being shunned, and, if one 
may write the word, snubbed. 

Tina had, indeed, set her face as a fiint 
against him; for while she was forced toad- 
mit the sense, the manliness, the wit, and 
the consideration that would have charmed 
her had he beena poor poet or a struggling 
aspirant for political honors, she felt all the 
more obliged to turn away from his pleas- 
ing society, lest her theories should tremble, 
and perhaps totter to their fall. 

But nothing is certain in this world; like 
the man who awoke and found himself fa- 
mous one moring, poor Tina was at last 
conscious that she loved Ned Wylde more 
than any creature on earth. She stood at 
her window one day watching him through 
her closed blinds as he rode by on a thorough- 
bred colt his father had bought for him be- 
fore he came to Coventry; the creature was 
almost unmanageable, and if Ned had not 
been a good horseman, would have thrown 
him then and there. Tina was sure he was 
on the brink of death, and everything grew 
black before her. When she looked up again 
it was from a pillow on the floor, and Aunt 
Nabby was sprinkling her face with cam- 
phor. 

After this revelation to herself it was use- 
less to try to meet Ned Wylde with calm- 
ness; the loveliest tea-rose tint would steal 
across her pure pale cheeks, and the dark 
lashes fall over her innocent eyes. Nature 
betrayed her in spite of herself, and when 
Ned Wylde fairly asked her to love and 
marry him, he was not only grieved but 
astonished to receive a distinct and curt re- 
fusal. 

That night Tina cried herself to sleep. 
The consciousness of having been true to 
her lofty theories was no sort of comfort to 
her; in this desolate hour all that high-mind- 
ed contempt of money did not support her at 
all. She could only sob and cry, and be en- 
tirely wretched, and wish with all her soul 
Ned Wylde was as poor as poverty. Of 
course she could not come down to break- 
fast in the morning, and when Aunt Nabby 
discovered her with red eyes, sodden cheeks, 
and feverish lips, and demanded to know at 
once what was the matter, Tina broke down 
again and cried dreadfully. Aunt Nabby 
was a practical female; she did not pet, or 
pat, or kiss her luckless niece, but sat down 
beside her with a cup of hot coffee, and fed 
her with a tea-spoon from that odorous bev- 
erage till a certain sense of warmth and 
comfort stole into the girl’s aching heart; 
for we are all flesh and blood. Then, with 
the cunning of a venerable spider, Aunt 
Nabby worked and wormed herself into the 
silly child’s confidence, and before Clemen- 
tine knew what she had said or unsaid, ar- 
rived at the whole truth; for Aunt Nabby 
was one of those inductive people celebra- 
ted in her vernacular as ‘‘master-hands at 
guessin’.” She never thought it strange to 
hear that a certain professor had fabricated 
the whole dinornis from its foot tracks; she 
would have done so from the impress of one 
toe, and perhaps with equal probability. 
She turned on the still sobbing Tina like a 
witch of the Middle Ages. ‘And so you’ve 
given Eddard the mitten because he’s rich!” 





“Aunt Nabby!” exclaimed the poor girl, 


‘what makes you say that? Oh, don’t! ] 
never said so. Oh, it’s so dishonorable to 
tell such a thing! Oh, don’t!” 

But Aunt Nabby was not to be stayed or 
gainsaid when she had ‘‘got her head,” as 
they say about horses; she went right on 
with emphasis and dispatch: 

“Of all the everlastin’ fools I ever did 
see, youdo beat all? Here's every other 
gal in Coventry a-runnin’ after him because 
he has got money, and you're runnin’ away 
for no better reason. Tiny Kent, look at 
me square in the face. Don’t you like Ned 
Wylde?” 

Tina struggled in vain in the grip of this 
incarnate destiny; the quick blood crim. 
soned all her fair face before she could 
bury itin the pillow. No further answer 
was needful. 

“O—h! you like him, and he likes you 
and wants to marry you, and there’s nothin 
to hinder; but you can’t have him because 
he’s rich. Well, I do say, fools ain’t al) 
dead yet. Now set right up in the bed and 
hark to me, You pretend to despise money, 
an’ you let it come betwixt you and the fel- 
ler you like, just as if it was the Lord above. 
I call that thinkin’ a sight more of money 
than most folks does. I don’t hold to mar 
ryin’ anybody unless you like ’em amazin’. 
ly—love ’em, I suppose you'd call it; and J 
think a girl who marries a man for money, 
when she don’t love him, had better be tied 
up in a halter and hang to begin with; she 
ain’t worth raisin’ any other way. But why 
in the created universe if you dolike a man 
enough to marry him any way, you should 
send him off because he’s got one leg, or 
red hair, or bank-stock, or a crooked nose, 
beats me.” 

Tina had to laugh, which was one point 
gained, but Aunt Nabby hadn’t done yet. 

‘‘Moreover and mostover, you’d oughter 
thank the Lord that he has got money if 
you're going to marry him; for though 
you’re real pretty-lookin’, and good-natured 
enough for week-days, and some smart 
about book-learning, you ain’t no more fit 
to be a poor man’s wife than you be to fly 
Did you ever mend your stockings, or make 
your clothes, or knead up a batch of bread, 
or do any thing under the light of the 
moon to help get your own livin’? No mor’n 
a posy in the garden. And I tell you, Tiny 
Kent, poor men can’t have posies to live on 
it takes grit to be a poor man’s wife, and 
you haven’t got enough to put in the core 
of a winter pear.” 

‘‘I—I—perhaps I could learn,” sobbed 
poor Tiny. 

“No, you couldn’t; ’tain’t in ye. What 
ain’t in a man never ‘ll come out o’ him. 
Well, I won’t pester you no more to-day; 
get up and come down to your breakfast; 
there’s fresh peaches and cream, and puff- 
cakes, and br’iled chicken. Poor folks 
don’t get them for breakfast. I'd like to 
see you eatin’ pork and cabbage!” 

Clementine shuddered. 

“Now get up, child; and the next time 
Ned Wylde asks ye to have him, remember 
your old aunty’s preachment, and don’t be 
twice a fool.” 

“Oh, aunty, he never, never will!’ And 
here another flood of tears drowned the 
dawning roses on Tiny’s countenance. 

“Well, if you're cryin’ for that, it’s a 
hopeful sign, that’s certain. Mebbe he 
will, and mebbe he won't; but that ain’t to 
day’s business; the present distress is to 
have you eat your breakfast like a rationa! 
human bein’; and the chicken’s getting 
cold.” 

Clementine obeyed like some chidden 
child, and, though rather paler and more 
languid than ever, did full justice to her 
breakfast: another hopeful sign, Aunt Nab 
by thought. 

Ned Wylde did not return, however, thai 
day, nor many days thereafter, though he 
did not leave Coventry; and Tina had time 
enough to find out how dreary her life 
would be without him, and to endorse fully 
Aunt Nabby’s estimate of her character and 
conduct. 

And Mr. Wylde found out too that it was 
not easy to take ‘‘no” for an answer, eve! 
when that no was as decided as Tina’s; but 
a certain amount of self-respect forbacd« 
him to appear intrusive or importunate, anc 
at last it occurred to him to take counse’ 
with Aunt Nabby, whom he had known as 
long as his mother, and who would be bet 
ter able to explain the cause of Tina’s bi 
havior than any one else; for, after al! 
man-fashion, he cherished a secret fait! 
that the girl was not quite indifferent 
him. Iam sorry to say that Aunt Nabby 
not only chuckled herself, but really evoked 
a smile on the gentleman's rueful counte 
nance during that private interview; but 
being a lover, he probably viewed Clemen 
tine’s motives in a little different light from 
that of Aunt Nabby’s frosty common-sense 
Yet he left that energetic old lady with 4 
great amount of grateful acknowledgmen't= 
and finding Tina alone in the summer pa’ 
lor, put his fate to the touch again, and ws 
—not rejected at least, though there wi- 
very little positive acceptance in what she 
made audible to the ear. But a look, 4 
blush, a smile, two dropping tears!—wha' 
will you have? Because we are old, sha 
there be no more lovers and kisses? Cup!” 
forbid! 
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The sacred rage of all and sundry young 
females in Coventry when they found that 
Edward Wylde had really gone to Canter- 
bury, dragged, so to speak, at Miss Kent’s 
chariot wheels, shall not be described here. 
Tina was in due time 

“Wooed an’ married an’ a’;" 

and when sentiment had had its flowery 
day, when Ned Wylde was a portly man of 
business, and Tina a delicate ailing mother 
with fair slight children, needing plenty of 
servants, luxuries of food and clothing, 
winters in Florida and summers in the 
mountains, she thought many a time of old 
Aunt Nabby, now at rest from her labors 
under the lupines and sand violets in the 
sunny Coventry church-yard, and owned to 
herself, with gratitude to that departed 
spinster, that love without money may be 
good, money without love is surely detesta- 
ble, but, for her, love and money together 
had made home happy and life both possible 
and delightful. 

There is no moral to this story.—//arper’s 
Bazaar. 








-—- -e>e- 
SUMMER DAYS AMONG THE HILLS, 


Among the hills of New Hampshire, shin- 
ing with a brightness peculiarly its own, 
beams the beautiful Lake Winnpesaukee; 
or, asthe Indians used to say, “Smile of the 
Great Spirit.” 

“Girt round with rugged mountains,” 
dotted with many isles, it draws the heart 
of every one who sees its bright beauty 
nearer to the great, throbbing heart of na- 
ture. 

One lovely August day, when all nature 
seemed smiling, I stepped from the hot, 
dusty cars, at Alton Bay, on to the attrac- 
tive little lake steamboat, and was soon 
borne away from heat and dust, from care 
and land, out into full enjoyment of the 
“Great Spirit’s Smile.”” Now flashing, now 
sparkling, now kissing the shores of some 
verdant isle, now breaking into a rippling, 
foamy laugh, it seemed every moment pos- 
sessed of some new beauty. It fascinated 
me with its varying loveliness, and when 
the dinner-gong sounded, its call was up- 
heeded, and wisely, too, 1 thought, as sud- 
denly the lovely village of Wolfboro ap- 
peared in view. It impressed me as a quiet 
and delightful rural retreat, but the re- 
marks of a farmer who stood near me, 
effectually dissolved a lurking desire to tar- 
ry in its precincts. Noting my admiring 
glances toward the little village, and its 
fine and conspicuous hotels, he broke in 
upon my thoughts with :— 

“*There’s a place, as is a place! Suthin’ 
goin’ on there all the time—shoe-factory, 
post-office, railroad, and all the modern 
contrivances, right in the village!” 

The ‘‘suthin’ goin’ on” decided me; I 
wanted a more real, country home, and felt 
that 1 had found it when, a little later, 
Centre Harbor burst upon my view. Situa- 
ted at the head of this beautiful lake, half 
hidden by the overtowering hills, it at first 
sight impressed me with its beauty. Even 
the hot and dusty wharf, where the sun’s 
rays produced Saharric visions, could not 
weaken my faith in refreshing shadows be- 
yond; a faith which experience developed 
into a happy realization. And when, in 
the cool quiet of that August afternoon, I 
sat on the piazza of my hotel, the beautiful 
lake before me, the mighty hills behind and 
around me, I blessed, as I drank in the 
beauty of my surroundings, the fate which 
took me to Centre Harbor. My early im- 
pressions as to the quietude of the place 
were not dissipated. No railroad had found 
its way to the little village, where the ear 
was never startled by the shrili cry of some 
approaching locomotive. It was delightful 
to feel that one was, at last, away from 
the world. Never was this feeling stronger 
than when, on some dreamy summer day, 
after rowing a distance up the lake, the 
boat was anchored, and some delightful 
Shaded spot gave me a chance to realize 
that I was at last alone with nature and 
with nature’s God. 

Oh, the joy of those quiet hours! The 
lake, in unbroken loveliness, smiling its 
gentle smile, born of Nature’s tenderest day 
mood. The blue, blue sky, seen dimly 
through o’er-shadowing trees,—the air full 

»f summer songs, all served to fill one with 
delicious dreaminess which the gray hills, 
in near view, with their proverbial strength, 
only partially dissipated. 

“To do Centre Harbor you must visit 
Red Hill,” said my table neighbor, one 
morning, ‘Will you go with us to-day?” 

“Yes,” said I, half reluctantly; for it was 
very warm; but the dissatisfaction of my 
morning visit was more than forgotten in a 
later and sunset one. Just as the lines of 
shade were forming, one clear afternoon, I 
rode over to the base of Red Hill (which 
derives its name from its appearance in au- 
‘umn), and with a party of friends made 
its ascent. The upward walk was not wea- 
risome; and, even had it been so, the views 
along the way and at the summit would 
have doubly paid for any effort made to en- 
Joy them. Just before starting up the 
mountain, we stopped at a little cottage, 
nestled at its very feet, to enjoy the fine 
view which even there spread out before us. 
Back of the house, like some mighty senti 
nel, rose the mountain, in front were fields 





of living green, while down in the valley 
below glistened the waters of a little lake. 
But we could not tarry long at the cottage, 
for we wanted to reach the summit of the 
hill before the sun set, and so we pressed 
on, stopping now and then to watch the 
course of some rushing brook, or to note 
the beauty of some tiny cascade. Up, up, 
we went, following in the narrow way, un- 
til, at length, the trees and brooks were left 
behind; and, in their place, we found 
stunted shrubs and sandy mounds; but we 
could see before us the heights for which 
we strove, and we pressed on, never falter- 
ing, until the goal we gained. Ah! then 
did we not feel a thousand times repaid for 
all our zeal and effort! 

Before us on the one side lay the Lake, 
which presented, in that sunset hour, a scene 
of rare beauty. Over its liquid surface 
seemed poured a flood of living fire, while 
itsmany tiny islands glowed with a new 
brilliancy. Nearer and clearer, though 
hardly more beautiful, was ‘“‘Squam Lake,” 
which, with its sandy fringe, glistened al- 
most at our very feet. Downin the quiet 
depths of this beautiful lake were reflected 
with striking clearness the over-hanging 
trees and the over-glowing skies. On the 
other side, closely watching us, looked out 
the bald face of Chocorua, while far away, 
rose a peak, which one of our party an- 
nounced as Mount Washington. 

But it is only near views of Mount Wash- 
ington which are in any sense satisfactory. 
Standing on Red Hill, two thousand feet 
above sea-level, the eye naturally lingers on 
the beauties belowand around. The peace- 
ful little villages, with glistening spires, 
nestled among the hills, win more than a 
passing glance, while the eye follows curi- 
ously the roads, which wind like white 
threads, first through verdant fields, then 
over cragged hills. Here and there, a nar- 
row thread of light, could be seen the wind- 
ings of ariver. While glorfying all, vivify- 
ing each natural and artificial beauty, high 
above shone and glowed in fiery splendor, 
the great soul of nature—the sun! Like a 
great ball of fire, it slowly, and at last sud- 
denly, went from our sight. And then, 
after one long, lingering glance at the sub- 
dued though still beautiful scenery, we slow- 
ly retraced our steps. Slowly at first, but 
more rapidly as, on entering the ‘‘woods,” 
their gloom deepened uponus. By-and-by, 
when we had nearly reached the little cot- 
tage, a quiver of light came trembling 
through the gloom, which, by the time we 
had fairly reached the base of the hill, had 
widened into a soft and all-pervading light. 

If the view from the little cottage had 
seemed charming in the afternoon, it was 
bewitchingly beautiful in the soft and ten- 
der moonlight. And then the homeward 
ride! Why attempt to describe it? Up hill 
and down, through forest-road and by sleep- 
ing lake, through verdant fields, and by 
quiet homes, back to our home-like hotel 
again. 

“But you must not go home until you 
have visited Bear Camp Falls,” said my 
friends, as, after a fortnight’s stay, I was 
preparing to leave the Harbor. 

“‘And where are they?” I asked. 

“Oh, some fifteen miles from here,” was 
the reply, ‘‘And the scenery in their vicini- 
ty is said to be indescribably grand.” 

So, moved by my friend’s description, | 
postponed my departure, and went the fol- 
lowing day to ‘‘Bear Camp Falls,” said to 
derive their name from the number of bears 
formerly found in their vicinity. The road 
from Center Harbor to the Falls was very 
rough and hilly; but the country through 
which it ran, was full of varying beauty. 
After riding for miles along some lonely 
way, we would suddenly come upon some 
quiet home, whose inmates would rush cu- 
riously to the door or window, and stare 
wonderingly upon us. Before us, at times, 
rose the mountains, seeming impassible bar- 
riers, but, although they encompassed us 
round about, we somehow founda way in 
and out among them, while, just before we 
reached ‘‘Bear Camp,” literally ‘‘Among the 
mountains,” we found the quaintest, queer- 
est little village. The houses were all 
grouped around or near the only brick build- 
ing of the place, which seemed from its va- 
rious signs, to contain all the ‘‘Modern Con- 
trivances,” which chance and boat acquain- 
tance had informed me ‘‘A place as was a 
place” possessed. Leaving the quaint little 
village, we drove straight toward the highest 
of its surrounding mountains, and after 
going as far as we could with our “team,” 
(which, by-the-way, was so arranged with 
brakes that it could go up or down very 
steep places) we left it, and proceeded on 
foot. Pushing through tangled woods, 
stumbling over rocks and mounds, we soon 
reached the Fall, which impressed us no less 
deeply than did the surrounding scenery. 
Looking up the rugged mountain's side, we 
could see the water— 

“From its fountains 

In the mountains, 

Its rills and its gills, 

Through moss and through brake,"’ 
creeping, then running, till, in its rapid 
race, it reached the place of its steep de- 
scent. 

And yet the scenery at ‘Bear Camp” is of 
asoftening and solemnizing rather than an 
exhilarating nature, perhaps the over-hang 





ing clouds, which added new grandeur to 
the towering mountains, gave our party this 
feeling; or perhaps the well-nigh serious 
accident which befell one of our number, 
had something to do with it, or helped to 
form this impression. In order to obtain a 
better view of the upper fall, we had passed 
over its narrower and lower part, and had 
thereby reached a most desirable point from 
which to prospect, sketch, &c. There we 
ate our luncheon, and then all the gentle- 
men save one, and he a slender, boyish 
youth, started off in search of game. But 
they did not return promptly, and the dark- 
ening clouds and distant rumble of thunder 
made us anxious to leave the rock. Our 
gallant youth declared he could get us safe- 
ly off, so, spanning the narrow space be- 
twixt rock and solid ground, he took one 
of the ladies, when an inadvertent move of 
hers caused him to lose his foot-hold, and 
down over the narrow shelf they went to- 
gether. One terrible moment of doubt and 
fear, and then one of the ladies by an almost 
superhuman effort, reached down and, be- 
fore they were fairly in the current, laid 
hold of one of them. It took but a second 
for the other ladies to rush to the rescue, 
and, dripping with water, the frightened 
couple were drawn to the rock again. But 
the little occurrence had frightened us all, 
and we waited in unwonted soberness the 
return of our missing members, who, when 
they did appear, were startled no less by 
our long-drawn faces, than by our half- 
drowned couple. 

By the time we were fairly in the car- 
riage again, the lowering clouds were ful- 
filling their rainy threats, for down in per- 
fect torrents came the rain, while there at 
the foot of Bear Camp Mountain, shelter- 
ed in our carriage, we staid until the fury 
of the thunder-storm was spent. Never, 
until then, had I fully realized the gran- 
deur of athunder storm! But the nearness- 
of the clouds, among whose murky depths 
the lightnings flashed and played, the rumb- 
ling thunder, the falling rain, the swaying 
trees, all added to the wild beauty of the 
scene. ‘“‘The heavens declare His glory, 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work” came to my mind, as an unusually 
vivid flash of lightning lifted for an instant, 
the darkness of our forest retreat. After 
the fury of the storm had somewhat sub- 
sided, we started for home, watching all 
the way the changing, moving clouds. Ly- 
ing on the mountains, or resting on their 
summits, they contrasted strikingly with the 
greenness of the trees and the misty gray- 
ness of the hills. From gloomiest black to 
softest gray, they presented great and beau- 
tiful diversity of shade, while now and then 
the silver lining of some especially black 
cloud would shine out through a rift in its 
murky darkness. A stormy day among the 
hills is far from being an occasion of regret. 
And even when we were again at the hotel, 
I lingered on the piazza, half glad to see at 
length the usually quiet, peaceful lake ina 
sulky, turbulent mood. Never, even in its 
moonlight loveliness, had it been more fas- 
cinating, and it seemed to me, as I sailed 
over its sparkling surface, on my homeward 
trip the succeeding day, that it smiled with 
fresh sweetness, and laughed with new 
heartiness, after its storm-tossed mood. 

Happy are the recollections of the ‘‘smile 
of the Great Spirit!” Pleasant are the 
thoughts of Center Harbor. Tenderly 
cherished are the memories of its many 
charming spots. Helpful are the lessons 
learned of nature during my summer-time 
visit among the hills. L. E. G. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 


and health i i 
of the Art Museum and “- snsoum of Natural hoe 4 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
mane an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be ins ted, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays duringAugust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,i. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


rt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 


' GOLD PLATED WATCHES, Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample a ree 
$ Agents. ‘Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 


cr per day at home. ‘Samples worth $5 free 

$ to$ Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me, 

66 a week in your own town, Termsand $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattettr & Co., Portland Me. 








—TH E— 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
MASS. 





R. MARSTON & CO.'S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pure 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDITHWATI1 & Co. 
169 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON lyl 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


A‘SURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

} =~ PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 





GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count; 
stores throughout the United States and Brit 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 


$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thureday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of materia)) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 
SCREENS. 





PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH 
ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
SCREENS Will save money by 
calling at 

UNDER WOOD'S, 











o. 
Bromfield Street, 
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——$—$—$___ 


Boston, June 29, 1878. 








All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





STATE CONVENTION IN COLORADO. 





The Woman Suffragists of Colorado met 
in delegate State Convention, in Denver, on 
the 20th inst. The daily papers of that 
city, of the 2ist inst., have just reached us 
containing full reports of the proceedings, 
which were in the highest degree spirited, 
harmonious and practical. Eleven counties 
were represented. A State League was or- 
ganized, with Governor Evans as its Presi- 
dent elect, and Dr. Alida C. Avery as its 
first Vice-President. A ringing platform of 
principles was adopted, and arrangements 
were made for a vigorous and effective cam- 
paign. Letters and telegrams were received 
from Suffrage organizations in the East. 
In the evening, a crowded and enthusiastic 
ratification meeting was addressed by Gov- 
ernor Evans, Mrs. M. F. Shields, General 
Cameron, Matilda Hindman, and others. 
Then followed a ‘‘social,” and, next morn- 
ing, at 8.30 A. M., a business meeting of the 
Executive Committee. Particulars next 
week. H. B. B. 

ee 


AGAINST LICENSING VICE, 


There is something inspiring in the way 
our trans-Atlantic co-workers confront the 
gravest crime of all the ages, viz., the 
licensing of houses of prostitution, selling 
the legal right to this soul-destroying sin 
for money, and holding its victims without 
a shadow of protection, exposed to contam- 
ination and to the most loathsome disease. 

Under the name of ‘‘lhe Contagious Dis- 
ease Acts,” and the pretence of ‘‘protection 
to the public health,” this disgusting and 
shameful crime is legalized. 

To secure the repeal of these ‘‘acts,” a 
board of honest men and women, led by 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, have set themselves 
with a determination, courage and persever- 
ance which in themselves carry success, 

For five years they have petitioned Par- 
liament for repeal. This year they sent up 
a petition with 113,767 names. There were 
signatures from every county in England :— 





. Names. 
Ds ccccacecoweeand 4500 20Assabanses 6585 
ch ssricianaauesececuadesvbestceuen 5444 
is cheneaceiness Geakeseasenawee oe 2484 
as <00- vennadenvanensscascaneden 99,254 
Total 113,767 


This enormous petition, gathered by vol- 
unteer service, has the signatures of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Josephine E. Butler, 
Mrs. Grote, and others scarcely less distin- 
guished. Sir Harcourt Johnstone vigor- 
ously and ably supported the petition. He 
used the weight of figures and facts. He 
cited as opposed to the ‘‘Acts” the names 
of John Stuart Mill, of Mr. Maurice, and of 
Florence Nightingale, who was the first to 
sign the petition; also the names of physi- 
cians; the ‘President of the Royal College 
of Physicians,” and others who oppose the 
“Acts.” The Shield reports the conclusion 
of his speech as follows:— 


Time alone will solve this problem. But 
of this I am satisfied, that year by year will 
bring conviction to the minds of those who 
are still undecided, and I trust will confirm 
those who are already convinced, that it is 
impossible to maintain these Acts in the 
face of the public feeling of the country 
which, whether right or wrong, has pro- 
nounced—and I believe rightly pronounced 
—that these Acts have not been proved to 
be of any appreciable sanitary value, but 
that they have outraged the sense of decen- 
cy, of equity and of freedom in the minds 
of thousands of our countrymen and coun- 
trywomen. (Cheers). With these few words 
I beg to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Sir HI. Johnstone here walked up the 
floor of the House and laid on the table the 
enormous petition containing almost 114,- 
000 signatures for the repeal of the Acts. 

Mr. Stansfeld, without comment, second- 
ed the motion. 


The discussion in opposition to the peti- 
tion continued until near six o’clock, when 
“loud cries of ‘Divide! caused the whole 
question to be dropped. 


As soon as the proceedings in the House 
of Commons were ended, an informal meet- 
ing of many friends and supporters of the 
Repeal movement took place at the offices 
of the National Association, 2 Westminster 
Chambers. 


The Shield says:— 


Had any stranger been present at that 
gathering he would have found it difficult 
to believe himself in the company of men 
and women who had just sustained their 
fifth legislative defeat. There was no sign 

f discouragement visible in the bearing of 











the friends who met together on that occa- 
sion; on the contrary, there was an air of 
serene determination to win, and even of 
conscious progress made towards the reali- 
zation of the great aim; so that when Mr. 
Stansfeld rose, with words of hope and en- 
couragement on his lips, he appeared sim- 
ply to give utterance to the feeling that was 
in every heart. 

Nor is this surprising. Every time that 
the Parliamentary touchstone is applied as 
a test of the progress of our cause, the 
strength of our position is more and more 
significantly shown by the refusal of the 
enemy to attack us in front. Instead of 
endeavoring, as heretofore, to dislodge us 
by the force of their argumentative missiles, 
they put forward some unfortunate official 
to proclaim to us, with tremulous voice and 
quivering lips, that it is not their intention 
to give us battle, because our position is so 
very weak that we are not worth powder 
and shot. 

Now it cannot be denied that this per- 
formance—less impressively enacted every 
year—is calculated rather to instil confidence 
than terror in the hearts of the beholders. 
When the charge is brought against the 
Acts, that women are outlawed by those 
measures, and subjected to an inhuman out- 
rage in order to achieve a sanitary benefit 
—to men—and it is shown by the crushing 
statistics furnished by the government 
itself that that ‘‘benefit’” has proved a curse 
—yet the official who aims at replying to 
the charge has nothing further to say than 
that he has viewed the victims in hospital 
with his own eyes, and has heard with his 
own ears the assurances of certain inferior 
officials who are hired to inflict that out- 
rage, that it isa quite humane thing—it mat- 
ters little that a mechanical majority may 
cry, ‘‘Hear, hear;” the ineffective apologist 
himself knows quite as well as we know, 
that but very few more such ‘‘victories” as 
his, are needed to consummate the total de- 
feat of the system. 

Mrs. Butler said :— 

The duty before them was that of contin- 
ally beating at the door of every govern- 
ment in the world, until the cause of jus- 
tice and purity should prevail. They must 
not allow their forces to be diverted froin 
the main object, not even by matter as sa- 
cred as rescue work itself, and on this 
point they might take an example from the 
Abolitionists in America, who, though they 
gladly availed themselves of every opportu- 
nity of helping the escape of individual 
slaves, never allowed their energies to be 
diverted from the main object—the destruc- 
tion of Slavery itself. 

Thus do the friends of justice, with 
anointed eyes, see the sure triumph of the 
right over all opposition. Thus are they 
able, without faltering or failing, to toil on 
with unabated courage and faith. 

If any further argument were necessary 
to show how much women need Suffrage 
for their own protection, it would be found 
in the existence of the ‘“‘Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts.” No woman in Great Britain 
is allowed any choice in the election of the 
men who are to make the laws. She must 
obey. When thus overpowered ana subju- 
gated, the rulers, whom she has not chosen 
make her a prostitute by statute law, and 
require her to pay a license for her sin and 
shame. Then they hold her in this un- 
speakable degradation, to make it easy and 
safe for men to sin. 

Looking up from this appalling depth of 
degradation, women implore their oppress- 
ors for the relief which can only be sure 
when the women themselves help to make 
the laws. But power is never surrendered 
so longas it can be held, and it will be held, 
until women of all sects in religion and all 
ranks in society make common cause against 
a common foe. L. 8. 
———————————— 


A CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT FOR THE 
UNITED STATES—DANGER AHEAD. 





The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution, at a meet- 
ing held on the 20th inst.,—Abby Hopper 
Gibbons, President, in the chair,—adopted 
the following address :— 

“The Congress of the United States has 
recently passed and the President has ap- 
proved a ‘Contagious Diseases Act,’ which, 
in general terms, includes ‘any infectious or 
contagious disease.’ It is provided that the 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
Service, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and with the approval of 
the President, shall ‘be charged with the 
execution’ of the provisions of this act, ‘and 
shall frame all needful rules and regulations 
for that purpose.’ Immense discretionary 
power to provide for the regulation of ‘any 
infectious or contagious disease’ is delegated, 
practically, to one official, subject only to re- 
vision and approval by two others. If the 
three concur in its favor, the door has been 
opened by this ‘Contagious Diseases Act’ for 
the introduction in this country, in connec- 
tion with its quarantine regulations, of the im. 
moral system of State-regulated social vice. 
Such a regulation scheme, national and in- 
ternational, already has earnest advocates in 
the persons of Dr. Jeannel and others abroad, 
and of Dr. Gross, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Simms, of New York, and other ‘regula- 
tionists’ of this country. It is understood 
that the present incumbent of the office of 
Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
Service disclaims any purpose to use the 
power conferred upon him by the act under 
consideration to regulate or control social 
vice and the infectious disease incident 
thereto. He is, however, liable at any time 
to change of opinion, cr to removal from 
office by death or otherwise; as are also the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the President. 





In the event of such change of opinion on 
the part of these officials, or the succession 
of others to their places in accord with the 
European system of regulation, we are now 
exposed, as never before, to its introduction 
in this country. 

“Foreseeing this new peri!, the ‘New 
York Committee for the Prevention of Li- 
censed Prostitution,’ immediately on learn- 
ing of the passage of the act by both 
Houses of Congress, and before it had been 
approved by the President, forwarded the 
following protest and appeal to the Presi- 
dent, praying him to withhold his official 
approval of the measure until so amended 
as to provide against the evil contingency 
which it involves” :— 

APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT. 
To His Excellency, R. B. Hayes, President of 
the United States : 

The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution respectful- 
ly and earnestly request you to veto the bill 
(H, R. 3739) recently passed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, entitled ‘‘An 
Act to prevent the introduction of contag- 
ious or infectious diseases into the United 
States.” 

1. Because it delegates to a single officer 
of the government undue and dangerous 
discretionary power. 

2. Because,under this unwarranted power, 
it will be possible for the Surgeon-General 
of the Marine Hospital Service, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and of the President, to initiate within the 
jurisdiction of the national government, 
and, with the consent of the States, in our 
own and other seaport cities of the United 
States, the unjust, illusory and immoral 
European system of government regulation 
of social vice, as an alleged means of pre- 
venting the introduction and spread of the 
infectious disease which is incident to such 
vice. 

3. Because, though no such purpose is 
openly avowed in connection with the bill 
under consideration, we have reason to be- 
lieve that there are regulationists who de- 
sire it to become a law, by your approving 
signature, in the hope and expectation that, 
upon alleged sanitary grounds, under the 
general and comprehensive power conferred, 
the obnoxious system of police control and 
compulsory medical inspection of prostitute 
women may be hereafter inaugurated. 

4. Because we should greatly deprecate 
any such government attempt, upon what- 
ever plea, to ‘‘regulate” social vice, as tend- 
ing, in the light of European experience, to 
increase rather than diminish venereal mala- 
dies; as perilous to public morality and the 
purity of the home; and as foreign to and 
in violation of the true function of the State. 

5. The general sanitary purpose of the 
measure we cordially sympathize with, but 
the liability to serious abuse is so great, in 
the respect we have indicated, that we trust 
you will deem it wise to return the bill to 
Congress for such amendment as will, in 
express terms, preclude such abuse of the 
power conferred, 

6. We forward herewith documents con- 
taining well authenticated facts in relation 
to the St. Louis experiment in connection 
with licensed prostitution, also as to the 
practical workings of the regulation system 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent of 
Europe, and the conclusions of the late In- 
ternational Congress in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to which we invite your attention. In be- 
half of the Committee, 

Assy Hopper Grpzons. 
President, 

Committee: Abby Ilopper Gibbons, Pres- 
ident; Aaron M. Powell, Emily Blackwell 
M. D., William H. Hussey, Anna Lukens 
M. D., Mrs. J. E. Brown, Vice-Presidents; 
Cornelia C. Hussey, Anna Rice Powell, 
Secretaries; Elizabeth Gay, Treasurer, 

New York, April 27, 1878. 

The President has since officially ap- 
proved the Act, and it is now in force as 
law. It imposes new duties and responsi- 
bilities upon all who would guasd our coun- 
try against the public demoralization, the 
cruelty and injustice, the practical slavery 
for women, especially poor women and work- 
ing girls, which government regulation and 
official medical supervision of prostitution 
involve. The new regulations, not yet 
officially promulgated under the Act, to ap- 
ply to all our seaports and to our foreign 
consular service, must be closely watched 
and scrutinized. Without waiting for the 
contingency of the actual introduction of 
the immoral regulation we oppose, Con- 
gress should provide by adequate amend- 
ment against such possible abuse of its del- 
egated power. ‘To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. It will be far easier now to 
prevent the inauguration of Regulation than 
after it has been established to secure its re- 
peal. This is strikingly illustrated by the 
experience of Great Britain. A grand mor- 
al struggle, which gave rise to the late Inter- 
national Congress at Geneva, Switzerland, is 
in progress to break the fetters of State 
regulated vice in the Old World. That 
struggle it should be our pleasure and duty 
to encourage and strengthen. Especially is 
it incumbent upon all good citizens, all 
Christian and philanthropic men and women, 
to see to it that America be kept in the fu- 
ture, as hitherto, free from the incubus of 
State-sanctioned vice. 

Assy Hoprer Grppons, President. 
CorneELtA C. Hussey, } 
Anna RicE Powe tt, J 

New York, June 20, 1878. 
Gene 
ARE WOMEN CITIZENS? 


Secretaries. 





A subscriber in Santa Barbara, California, 
writes us as follows: 

There is a question before the House— 
‘‘Are the women of Massachusetts citizens? 
Please reply. If not, why not?” 

The women of Massachusetts are citizens, 
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So are the children. So are the babes in 
their mothers’ arms. 

The women and children of California 
and of every other State in the Union are 
also citizens of the State in which they re- 
side and of the United States, equally with 
the men. 

This is nothing new. ll native-born or 
naturalized inhabitants of a civilized coun- 
try are citizens, and, as such, owe allegiance 
to its government, and are entitled to its 
protection. Butall citizens are not necessa- 
rily voters. On the contrary, in the nature 
of the case, a majority of them cannot be 
such. Entire classes of citizens are exclud 
ed from voting and always will be excluded, 
for good and sufficient reasons. Children 
and persons under guardianship are dis- 
franchised on account of mental immaturity, 
imbecility, or disease. Citizens without 
fixed residence, or absent from their place 
of abode, cannot vote. Criminals under 
confinement cannot vote. In many States 
paupers are not allowed to vote. Idiots and 
lunatics cannot vote. 

But the only class of sane, responsible, 
resident citizens, of sound mind, mature 
age, and not convicted of crime, which is 
always and everywhere excluded from Suf- 
frage, is the women, They are counted in 
the numerical basis of representation (as are 
the children also) tu increase the political 
power of men; they are taxed, and held an- 
swerable to the laws; but they are systemat- 
ically excluded from any voice in public af- 
fairs. 

As a guarantee of the equal rights of 
male citizens irrespective of race, the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion declares that: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jusisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liber- 
ty, or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny toany person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws, 

Under this provision, it was believed by 
many, that women, as citizens, were entitled 
to vote on equal terms with male citizens. 
But the United States Supreme Court has 
expressly decided otherwise. Judge Cartter 
declares that women are indeed citizens,and, 
as such, may be made voters by appropriate 
State legislation; but that the regulation ot 
Suffrage belongs solely and exclusively to 
the States. 

The Woman Suffragists maintain that 
the disfranchisement of women, as a class, 
is wrong in principle and bad in policy. 
Wrong, because ‘‘Governments derive their 
just power from the consent of the gov- 
erned,”—and women are governed; wrong, 
because ‘‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny,”—and women are taxed; impolitic, 
because women as a class are the conserva- 
tors of public and private morals, the 
guardians of the domestic interests, and the 
representatives of the home; impolitic, be- 
cause, as individuals, women _ represent 
tastes, sentiments and habits different from 
those of men, and equally needed in Gov- 
ernment to make it truly and worthily 
representative of human nature. 

Women, therefore, are citizens, but not 
necessarily voters. H. B. B. 
—~ emo  —~--- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS 








THE PRESIDENT, pro tempore, on the 10th 
inst., in the United States Senate, presented 
the petition of Mrs. W. D. Williams and 
others, citizens of Michigan, praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States granting to women the right of 
Suffrage; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. Eaton presented the petition of Mrs, 
H. A. Foster, D. E. Easton, Sarah A. 
Hinds, and others, citizens of Meriden, 
New Haven County, Connecticut, praying 
for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, prohibiting the several 
States from disfranchising United States 
citizens on account of sex; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

Mr. TuurMAN. I present the memorial 
of certain ladies of Oberlin, Lorain County, 
Ohio, remonstrating against any legislation 
looking to the conferring upon women of 
the right of Suffrage. 1 want to say in this 
connection that the memorial was sent to 
mea year ago, but by accident it became 
mislaid. I found it to-day, and I comply 
with their request in presenting it now. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. Oc.iessy. I present the petition of 
Kate B. Ross and 150 others, citizens of 
Abingdon, Knox County, Illinois, and also 
the petition of Mrs. 8. Brown and about 
190 others, citizens of Adams, La Salle 
County, Illinois, praying for an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the several States from disfran- 
chising United States citizens on account 
of sex. Imove that they be referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and 
I ask that the Committee take serious notice 
of these petitions. 

Mr. SARGENT. If I can have the indul- 
gence of the Senate for one moment, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections if it is 
the intention of that committee to make a 
report, either favorably or adversely, at 
this session, upon the Sixteenth Amendment 
proposition prohibiting the several States 
from disfranchising United States citizens 
on account of sex? 





Mr. WADLEIGH. It is the intention of 
the Committee to make a report at this ses. 
sion. 

Mr. Buatne. Which way? 

Mr. Sarcent. I do not wish to.ask the 
Committee how their report may be, bnt | 
am only anxious that there shall be a report 
at this session. 

Mr. Hoar. I beg to say one word as a 
member of the Committee on that subject, 
I have been very anxious indeed, that there 
should be a report from the Committee at 
an earlier day in the session, weeks and 
months ago, and I have been very anxious 
when that report came in, that the matter 
might be fully debated, and to express my 
own views, either in the form of a separate 
report if the views of the majority of the 
Committee should not agree with mine, or 
in the form of remarks before the Senate. 
1 regret extremely, for one, that the engave- 
ments of the Committee have not enabled 
the report to be made in time to have this 
very serious and important question prop- 
erly discussed at this session. It is quite 
obvious that it will be diflicult to get the 
Senate willingly to listen even to very inter 
esting remarks on that subject during the 
labors of the present week. 

Mr. Mircue.t. As a member of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, I 
also desire to say that | have been very anx 
ious that some action should be taken by 
the Committee upon the subject at the pres- 
ent session. I agree fully with what my 
honorable colleague says. I am not only 
desirous that there should be action, so far 
as I am concerned, but I am desirous that 
that action should be favorable. 

On the 13th inst., the Senate Committee 
on Privileges and Elections presented a ma- 
jority report adverse to a proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment granting Suffrage to women. 
The report held that the Amendment would 
make several millions of totally inexperi- 
enced female voters, who would be gener- 
ally dependent upon the other sex. With- 
out Woman Suffrage, woman is constantly 
improving, and the disabilities upon her 
under the common law are gradually swept 
away. The committee regarded it as un- 
wise and inexpedient to enable two-thirds 
of the States to force Woman Suffrage on 
the other third. Senator Hoar submitted 
a minority report in behalf of himself and 
Messrs. Cameron and Mitchell. 

The reports of the Committee will be 
printed in full hereafter. H. B. B 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


The Arapahoe County Equal Rights 
League held a meeting in the probate court- 
room, on the evening of June 13, for the 
purpose of making arrangements for the 
session of the State Convention of the par- 
ty, which was to be held on the 20th instant, 
and of electing delegates thereto. 

A goodly number of persons were in at- 
tendance, and Dr. A. C. Avery occupied the 
chair. Miss Hindman reported on the pro- 
gress of the work in the field, and stated 
amongst other things, that accommodations 
had already been provided for fifty dele- 
gates, and more would be readily had when 
it was ascertained definitely what the de- 
mand for them would be. 

The league, in committee of the whole, 
outlined the programme to be observed on 
the opening day of the convention. It con 
templates the devotion of the morning and 
afternoon to business; the evening will be 
given up to music and speeches, the latter 
being restricted to fifteen minutes each. A 
social entertainment, with refreshments, 
will form a fitting sequel to the whole. The 
auditorium of the business college will be 
used by the convention for its sessions. 

A committee of the League, appointed for 
that purpose, made the following nomina- 
tion of delegates to the convention, to rep- 
resent the Arapahoe County League, and 
their report was unanimously adopted :— 

Ex-Governor John Evans, Dr. F. J. Ban- 
croft, General R. A. Cameron, Judge J. W. 
Shackleford, W. B. Vickers, R. W. Wood- 
bury, H. C. Dillon, Mrs. Governor Evans, 
Dr. A. C. Avery, Mrs. J. Q. Charles, Mrs. 
Judge Steck, Mrs. W. H. Pierce, Mrs. T. 
M. Patterson, and Mrs. H. M. Hale. 

Committees were appointed to make ar- 
rangements for the State Convention, on 
Publication, on Finance, on Reception of 
Guests, on Social Entertainment, on Music, 
on Plans of Work, on Excursion, on Intro- 
ductions, and on Decoration of the Hall 

The league adjourned at half past ten, 
after a harmonious but busy session of two 
hours and a half. Its members are san- 
guine of accomplishing very appreciable 
results in the coming campaign. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING._NEW 
ENGLAND W. 8. ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association met 
at 4 Park Street, Boston, Friday, June 21, 
at eleven o'clock, F. A. Hinckley in the 
chair. A letter was received from Miss 
Caroline Richards, resigning her position as 
Recording Secretary of the Association. 
The resignation was accepted, and Charles 
H. Codman chosen to fill the vacancy. The 
Chairman read letters from members of 
the Committee in several of the New Eng- 
land States, who were unable to be present 
These were in answer tothe question, ‘* What 
can the New England Association do to 
render your State Society more efficient?” 

Ann F. Greely, of Ellsworth, Maine, 
wrote: 

We must arouse in our women self- 
respect and a realization of personal reapou 
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sibility. To do this, missionary work must 
be done; and when the question can be fair- 
ly presented to our people, I have no doubt 
they will carry on the work. I have always 


thought Maine better prepared to meet this | 


question than any other State, for our people 
have ever manifested a disposition to adopt 
any reform in their laws that commended 
itself to their common sense. 1 am aware 
that our need of railroads and the conse- 
quent isolation of many of our towns of 
considerable importance render it expensive 
and difficult to carry onthe work, still, with 


the proper organization, the work could be | 


done and the seed sown which, sooner than 
you anticipate, would yield an abundant 
harvest. Five years ago Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell visited our State and spoke in 
many of the largest towns. She was well 


received and made a most excellent impres- 


sion. Could she have remained with us 
longer, I believe she would have awakened 
an interest in the cause of equal rights, that 


think of no other way of reaching our peo- 
ple but by sending speakers into every town 
in the State. 

John Scales, of Dover, N. H., wrote: 

I think the question of Woman Suffrage 
should be presented and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in our Legislature this summer, If 
this can be done we will send upa good- 
sized petition from Dover. Last year we 
sent one signed by 358 names. It was duly 
presented and referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and that was all there was done 
about it; a large number of other towns 
sent in numerously signed petitions, which 
were consigned to the same death. I sup- 
pose that if the State Woman Suffrage 
Association has any duty to perform, it is 
to send out blanks to the various towns, and 
to see that the petitions, when returned, are 
backed up with proper attention on the part 
of its officers. 

Mrs. Armenia 8. White, of Concord, N. 
H., wrote: 

A good agent constantly in the field is 
needed, but where the money is coming 
from to sustain one is the question. Ido 
not see that the New England Association 
can do much for us, unless it can take the 
responsibility of holding a mass meeting 
somewhere within the borders of our State. 

Mrs. Charles Reed, of Montpelier, Vt., 
wrote: 

Owing to sickness in my family, I cannot 
meet with the Committee on Friday. I 
shall be glad to be used in any way which 
may be for the best good of the cause, 

Miss Abby Sheldon, of New Haven, 
Conn., sent the following report of the 
condition and needs of the cause there :— 

New HaAven, June 17, 1878. 

The postal from Mr. Blackwell duly came, 
but too late for us to make any proper re- 
port of the condition of the Woman Suf- 
frage cause in Connecticut, much less to 
attend your convention, attractive as such 
conventions in Boston have always seemed 
to us, 

And now comes the postal from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, inquiring in 
regard to the special needs of the cause in 
this State. 

Our special needs, 1 suspect, are the same 
substantially that are felt everywhere in 
New England. 

1. We specially need speakers who can in- 
terest the people, and organize, and fill them 
with zeal and a determination to carry our 
point. To take up the work bit by bit and 
carry it all along the line in detail rather 
than with the expectation of winning any 
great victory at any one time, Our people 
are so stubborn to resist that for a long 
time they will oppose a united front to any 
sudden, decided,or important change. They 
will readily yield the whole question in de- 
tail. Every year some change is made in 
our laws in regard to the Domestic Rela- 
tions, and all the time in the direction of 
absolutely equal rights. This, indeed, has 
been true of almost every Legislature since 
1843. It may be called a fixed bias of the 
public opinion. 

This year they gave us a short enactment 
in these words: ‘‘All property hereafter 
acquired by any married woman shall be 
held by her to her sole and separate use.” 
approved March 27, 1878. But it is a long 
step in advance. 

We need to have this public opinion or- 
ganized in local clubs for spreading our 
opinions and discussing their justice, expe- 
diency and thorough good sense. There 
are many towns and districts where the peo- 
ple have never heard of Woman Suffrage 
except to hear it ridiculed and covered with 
contempt. 

These local clubs would be convenient for 


circulating petitions, increasing the circula- | 
tion of the Woman's JouRNAL,and distribu- | 
| the Subscription Festival, stating that this 


ting tracts and books on this subject. 

In fact, the Woman’s JouRNAL alone 
would carry this State, if it could be sent 
for one year to every household in the 
State. It would be doing an immense ser- 
vice if we could get one copy taken in every 
town. 

We need, of course, time and patience-— 
a fixed determination, through good report 
and through evil report, to carry this meas- 
ure, and place it at last on the statute books 
of the State. 

Then we have done some good work the 
past year. The banner is still borne aloft 
by the brave women of Glastonbury, who 
are there fighting, in the Courts and every- 
where else almost, for the grand old princi 
ple of ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Weare proud of them, as the mod- 
ern embodiment of the spirit that resisted 
kings and slaveholders and ever stands 
stoutly for the right. 

They have at last had one victory in the 
Courts. 

Mrs. Hooker spent a large part of the 
Winter in Washington, calling the attention 
of the Federal Congress to the great needs 
of the women of the whole country fora 
better and more just legal position. “At no 
former session of Congress has an impres- 
sion of the justice and good sense of the 
demands of the women been mofe distinct- 
ly made. 

But we have to report a loss to our effee- 











tive working force that we all feel most 
deeply. Mrs. Olympia Brown has left Con- 
necticut, and has taken up her residence in 

tacine, Wisconsin. She was one of the 
most capable, untiring, good natured, irre- 
sistible litthe workers imaginable. We re- 
garded her as our best speaker, and no meet- 
ing could be dull or unprofitable where she 
was present. Weare consoled only by the 
knowledge that Wisconsin has gained a 
great power for good—may it have the wis- 


| dom to make the most of it. 


Our Annual State Convention was held 
in Hartford. It was well attended, and 
grew in interest to the very last hour. 

During the last session of the Legislature 
a special committee on Woman Suffrage 
was appointed by Speaker Briscoe and the 
President of the Senate. That committee 
gave us a respectful hearing and a report in 
favor of Municipal Suffrage for Women. 


| A Bill to carry outthe principles of that re- 
¢ | port was intoduced into the General Assem- 
would have resulted in much good. I can | 


bly and was passed by the more numerous 
branch by a very satisfactory vote. It was 
lost in the Senate, being sent over to the 
next Legislature without being distinctly 


| voted down. 


We are told by one of the State officers, 
himself in favor of the passage of this act, 
that there seemed to him to have been one 
gracious hour, when, if a vote could have 
been reached, the Senate would have passed 
this bill. The wholly puerile, even childish 
by-play of a very young man who had 
strayed unaccountably into the Senate, oc- 
cupied the time, and the opportunity was 
lost. 

We shall work the harder that such hours 
hereafter are not allowed to pass unim- 
proved. 

There was one series of meetings held in 
this city last autumn that had a most 
marked and valuable effect on the cause of 
Woman Suffrage—the meetings held under 
the auspices of the Free Lecture Associa- 
tion. 

The speakers all gave some incidental 
help to the cause. Some of them remained 
over till the following Monday evening, and 
spoke directly for Suffrage. 

Col. Higginson, Anna C. Garlin, Mary 
Eastman, and Mrs, Stanton all did us good 
service, both directly and indirectly. 

In short, we have great encouragement to 
persevere. We certainly ‘‘mean business,” 
and shall continue to mean it till our right 
eous demands are heeded and granted. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH SHELDON. 

A letter was also received from Miss Julia 
E. Smith, of Glastonbury, Conn., in which 
she said that Mrs. Isabella B. Hooker, pres- 
ident of the Connecticut Society, had hired 
a hall in Hartford for about three months, 
at her own expense, for a weekly Woman 
Suffrage meeting, and had a crowded house 
every week. 

After the reading of these letters, a state- 
ment concerning the funds of the Associa- 
tion was received from Mr. Sewall, the 
Treasurer, by which it appears that the bal- 
ance on hand is $110.25. 

The Chairman stated that as Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut have 
efficient State Associations, the work espe- 
cially needing the attention of this Commit- 
tee seems to be to secure like efficiency in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Mr. Blackwell thought it absolutely 
necessary to have a good working force in 
each of the state capitals, in order to secure 
systematic action upon the Legislature; and 
after a full discussion of methods, it was 
voted :— 

ist. That Mrs. Campbell, of Boston, Mrs. 
White, of Concord, and Mr. Scales, of 
Dover, be a committee to see what can be 
done to revive the work in New Hamp- 
shire. 

2d. That Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Hinck- 
ley be a committee to visit Concord, N. IL, 
and address the Legislature upon Suffrage. 

3d. That Mrs. Stone and Mr. Blackwell 
be a committee to see what can be done to re- 
vive the activity of the Maine Association. 

4th. That Mr. Hinckley and Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson be a similar committee for Ver- 
mont. 

5th. That a letter be addressed to the 
Connecticut Association,recognizing the effi- 
ciency of the work they are doing, and 
offering them any co-operation in our pow- 
er. 
6th. That the President of the Associa- 
tion and Chairman of this Committee ad- 
dress a communication to the Committee of 


Committee is undertaking to revive several 
of the State Associations, and that to help 
them in this most important work they will 
be glad to receive any portion of the funds 
under their contro] which they may deem it 
wise to devote to this object. 

7th. That Mrs. Fenno Tudor be a com- 
mittee to devise means for promoting the 
interests of the cause socially. 

8th. Thatareport of this meeting, with 
extracts from the letters received, be pub- 
lished in the WoMmAn’s JoURNAL. 

After a session of two hours, the Com- 
mittee adjourned to the first Friday in Sep- 
tember, at two o'clock, unless sooner called 
together by the Chairman. Cc. 

«me 


THF BOSTON ART SCHOOL — PRACTICAL 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS, 


Said an enthusiastic Normal Art School- 
girl to me: ‘‘I wanted to clap in school to- 
day at something Mr. Smith told us. He said 
that, when the school was organized, there 
were two opposing factions—one strongly 
in favor of a separate and limited course of 
instruction for women, leaving out mechani- 
caldrawing. Against this plan Mr. Smith 








stood up manfully, and said, that if there 
were to be any standard besides that of abili- 
ty, he declined to take the direction of the 
school.” 

Surely Mr. Smith’s ready and invariable 
justice to women should be applauded 
everywhere by those who believe that sim- 
ple justice is all that we need, and who 
grieve bitterly that it is so rare a thing 
among men as to strike us with a sense of 


gratitude when we meet it. Mr. Smith's | 


scholars, boys and girls, stand side by side 
in mechanical drawing and designing, as 
well as in more artistic studies of light and 
shade and color. There is a freshness of 
interest, an eagerness to learn, and a cordial 
esprit du corps, very pleasant to see, through- 
out the school. This is because it starts 
on a fair basis, and is real from the founda- 
tion. 


When a Western school sent to Mr Smith | 


for two teachers, a gentleman at a large sal- 
ary and a lady at a smaller one, Mr. Smith 
returned answer, that he would send the 
drawings of both and let the question of 
salary be decided by their merits. This was 
done, and the decision was in the lady’s 
favor. Itis agirl, who, among eighty-seven 
students of both sexes, has first completed 
all the required ‘‘certificate drawings.” <A 
Western girl, too! So perhaps we shall 
agree with Dr. Holmes, that 

“The babe of nature in the giant West 

Must be at once her biggest and her best.”’ 

In Mr. Smith's pamphlet on ‘Practical 
Education,” he urges young men to leave 
the lighter employments to women, and 
learn to conquer matter by skilled strength. 
He looks forward to the results of practical 
education as making ‘Useful lives, pre- 
pared by the same development of thought 
and observation, the same acquisition of 
skill, the same love of the fit and the beau- 
tiful, as the equal children of a true democ 
racy should be educated—without distine- 
tion of sex or class or sect or party; but 
treated as the children of acommon Father, 
who are in time to become fellow-citizens 
of a common country.” * @& 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
A Year Worrn Livine. By W. M. Baker. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Under the above title we have an account 
of a talented and enthusiastic young minis- 
ter’s experience in his first parish, situated 
on an island off the coast of a southern State, 
among people of a very miscellaneous char- 
acter. ‘The virtues, vices and manifold cc- 
centricities of Mr. Venable’s parishioners 
are portrayed with a vividness and humor 
which those who saw the account of ‘Mr. 
Quatty’s Great Speech,” in Seridner’s, will 
appreciate. The book is well and powerful- 
ly written, and leaves an excellent taste be- 
hind it. Itis the most thoroughly enjoya- 
ble novel we have seen for some time. 





CHARLOTTE CusuMAN. Her letters and 
memories of her life, edited by ber friend, 
Emma Stebbins. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., Boston. 

Miss Stebbins dedicates her book ‘To the 
dramatic profession, which Miss Cushman 
loved and honored, to which she gave the 
study of her life and the loyal devotion of 
her great powers, to which she has left in 
her example a noble and imperishable re 
membrance.”’ 

Miss Stebbins has warmed her book with 
her own love for Charlotte Cushman. She 
gives a genealogical sketch of the Cushman 
family, going back as far as 1580, and find- 
ing there, in her earliest known ancestor, 
courage and conscience, and the real Puri- 
tan in his first descendant. The Babbit 
family of Massachusetts were her maternal 
ancestors, and her mother was ‘‘a good 
singer, a good scholar, and reputed the 
best reader in all that region.” Inherited 
traits appear very distinctly in Charlotte. 

Incidents of her childhood, her long and 
pains-taking effort to succeed in mastering 
her profession, her royal success, and her 
honored career are all told with reverent and 
loving tenderness. Iler correspondence 
forms a large part of the book, and furnishes 
a key not only to Miss Cushman herself, but 
to the kind of place she held in the hearts 
of her friends. 

‘There was never a spark of jealousy or 
disdain toward her brother or sister artists 
in Charlotte’s character, none more ready to 
praise, none more happy in being able to 
give encouragement to her fellows.” She 
was always as ready to right the wrongs of 
a poor seamstress as toserve a friend. The 
book, as the history of a great woman who 
compelled success, is full of lessons of en- 
couragement for the young women, who, 
like Charlotte Cushman, must strive with 
long patience and courage to win the best 
use of themselves. 

There is an excellent photograph of Miss 
Cushman, and of the bust made by Miss 
Stebbins; also an engraving of her house in 
Newport. 

ASPIRATIONS OF THE WorLD. A Chain of 
opals, collected with an introduction by 
L. Maria Child, author of Progress of Re- 
ligious Ideas, &c. Roberts Brothers: Bos- 
ton. Price $1.25. 

This little book of 276 pages will be wel- 
comed first by the great army of readers to 
whom Mrs. Child has herself been for many 
years a source both of aspiration and in- 











| renovated to new and perfect use, will be 














spiration, and next, by reverent people every- 
where, who will feel kinship with all the 
ages and nations with which this book puts 
them in communication. 

The introduction by Mrs. Child covers 
nearly forty-nine pages, which are full of the 
most catholic spirit, and the rarest common- 
sense in regard to religious questions. 
“Without the slightest regard to creeds, or 
the absence of creeds,” says the author, “I 
have quoted what seemed to me sensible 
and good, or what seemed to illustrate the 
state of the human mind at any given epoch. 
I have done this, because | saw no other way 
of being perfectly impartial.” 

Under different heads, as ‘‘Ideas of the | 
Supreme Being; ‘‘Immortality;” ‘*Wor- 
ship,” &c., are collected from the remotest 
records down to our own time, the very es- 
sence, the soul of what the purest and best | 
have thought and written on that topic. 
From Egyptian, Persian, Hindoo, Greek, 
from the oldest voices to the latest, that | 
speak eternal verities, in this little book may 
be found the very choicest passages. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Gen. B. F. Butler, being discomfited by the 
redoubtable Mrs. Jenks, consoled himself 
by the remark that ‘‘Itis a well-known fact 
that women are curious.” That is so. 

We congratulate the Boston School Com- 
mittee, the teachers, and the community, 
that the salaries of the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools have not been reduced. ‘That is 
not the place in which to economize. 


Any Universalist, Unitarian or Free Re- 
ligious Society willing to employ a woman 
as pastor, or supply, may address Laic, Box 
236, Sing Sing, N. Y., for further informa- 
tion, 

The President likes Collector Beard’s let- 
ter to the Boston Custom-House employés, 
telling them that their refusal to make cam- 
paign contributions will not be laid up 
against them, and thinks of recommending 
it to other collectors. 


The Chelsea Woman ‘Suffrage Club held 
a parlor meeting, Thursday evening, June 
27th, at half-past seven o'clock, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Patterson, No. 190 Walnut 
Street. Mrs. C. P. Nickles, of Chelsea, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

The desirable knowledge that crape, 
however faded, stained or sea-worn, can be 


appreciated by all ladies to whose attention 
we would direct the advertisement of the 
New England Crape Refinishing Co. in 
another column. 

On some inexplicable principle of selec- 
tion, the Republican assessment machine 
excuses what are termed at Washington 
‘lady clerks” from contributing to cam- 
paign expenses. The moral would seem to 
extend the employment of women in the 
public service. 

The Principal of Lasell Seminary, Au- 
burndale, Mass., with his wife and a party 
of young women, sailed for Europe last 
Wednesday. They will return in time for 
fall session of school. The generous trus- 
tees entrusted Mr. Bragdon with funds to 
buy pictures and statuary for the Seminary. 

Mr. Stephens was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic crowd, and a salute of thirteen 
guns, upon his arrival at Augusta, Ga., 
Saturday evening. He is going to make a 
speech in defense of his course this week, 
and there seems no reason to doubt his re- 
election, whether he gets the regular nomi- 
nation or not. 


And L adopt the sentiment I heard ex- 
pressed at the lunch table. I believe that 
to elevate any race, we must give the wo- 
men equal advantages with the men. This 
is done here, and for these fifty-four young 
men and women who graduate from here 
today, we all unite in praying that God may 
bless them.” —President Ilayes at Hampton, 
Va., Institute. 


Miss Eliza Maury, fourth daughter of the 
late Commodore Maury, has issued an ad- 
dress to the women of Virginia, urging 
them to make a determined effort to redeem 
the financial honor of the State by organ- 
izing into local societies, and by making 
and soliciting contributions forthe payment 
of the public debt. But after they have 
done it, their State will not even let them 
have a place on a school-committee! 

Mr. Longfellow says of Bryant: ‘‘He was 
my master in verse, ten years and more my 
senior, and throughout my whole life I have 
had the warmest reverential regard for him. 
His first little, thin volume of poems, of 
thirty pages or so, containing his ‘Thana- 
topsis’ and other youthful performances, 
lies on my study table to-day.” ‘‘It is cer- 
tain,” says Mr. Emerson, ‘‘that Mr. Bryant 
has written some of the very best poetry 
that we have had in America.” 

The commencement exercises of Boston 
University were held recently in Tremont | 
Temple, which was prettily ornamented 
with flowers, and crowded with the friends 
of the university. Long before the ap- 
pvinted hour, every seat was occupied, and 
men and women were standing in the 
aisles. It was quite impossible for those 


orations and dissertations. The opening 
prayer was entirely inaudible, and not a 
sound of President Warren's voice reached 
the most distant seats. When the young 
men became earnest in their parts, single 
words or phrases could be heard, and per- 
haps half of what the young women said, 
but one could with difficulty gather even a 
general idea of the compositions. The 
manner of all the speakers was quiet and 
dignitied, while the hearty applause of those 
who could hear showed that the matter 
was satisfactory also. 

The Commencement Exercises of Gan”~ 
nett Institute, on Wednesday, at 10 A. M., 
June 19th, were very interesting. The most 
pleasing feature of the performance was 
that the young ladies, while reading their 
compositions, were heard distinctly in all 
parts of the church. This was due to the 
intelligent and faithful teaching of Miss 
Jennie Ireson, a graduate of Gannett Insti 
tute, and of the Boston School of Oratory, 
who has had charge of the department of 
elocution in Dr. Gannett’s school. 
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HOW TO LIVE ON A REDUCED INCOME. 


pe paper contains the experiences of an English 
lady reduced in circumstances, who with two daugh- 
ters is residing in a town in the neighborhood of 
Paris. Although the circumstances in detail are ap- 
peece to English persons who have settled on the 
ntinent, it is believed that mutatis mutandis they 
might be usefully considered by aan or Eug- 
lishwomen in like circumstances at home.—A. P. 8.] 

The conditions of modern life are chang- 

ing so rapidly that the old-fashioned notion 
of living respectably ‘‘all round” is being 
rudely shattered among us folk of small, or 
even moderate incomes, the increase of 
which does not correspond to the require- 
ments of the day. In the struggle to keep 
even with the times one family drops one 
thing, one another, according to their sev- 
eral or individual gains, but we all leave 
some of our feathers on the road, and they 
bear testimony to the pace being too much 
for us. Here we see home comfort erected 
as the household god. The traditional 
three women-servants— cook, housemaid, 
and parlor-maid, with a background of in- 
visible “boy,” and char-woman” on occa- 
sions—make the machinery of housekeeping 
work easily, and a friend or two may drop 
in at meal-time without giving the mistress 
of the house a care. But there would seem 
to be a veiled sort of narrow self-sufficiency 
in this all inside life; there is no margin for 
anything else—no travelling, no outside in- 
terests—and life is materialized into ‘living 
by bread alone.” In another house the 
family evaporate continually; the money is 
spent in dress and locomotion, and con- 
sidered as a social investment; if the people 
are pleasant and amusing it may pay, and 
start all the sons and daughters in the world; 
but then the home is a myth, representing 
only a shifting scene of discomfort, out of 
which all the members are continually 
escaping as fast as they can. Others—the 
most sensible, perhaps—are all for intellect- 
ual, or artistic, or literary pursuits; but the 
mistake is, that you must, on a limited 
income, take from Peter to pay Paul. One 
stints on fire, one on attendance, one on 
table; but the contrivances are still behind 
the ever-increasing necessities, till we come 
to the families at the opposite pole, who 
have not even a hobby, and live in a scram- 
ble all round, without compensation. 

The fact is that, whatever way the money 
goes, ninety-nine families out of a hun- 
dred are living up to the extreme edge of 
their income—and often beyond it—trust- 
ing in that case to some happy chance to be 
able to square accounts. And wives look 
harassed, and husbands are cross, and the 
children come to feel that they are consider- 
ed specially, if not exclusively, as so many 
items of expenditure; and family love, and 
kindly feeling, and all home affections are 
battered about from pust to pillar, till they 
are pretty well knocked to pieces in the daily 
struggle to appear what we are not. How 
much more of all this is to be endured? 
The relief must soon come somehow or 
other—by fair means or by foul. The truth 
is that the drones are being squeezed away 
out of modern life, and that we, the mid- 
dle-class people with fixed incomes, which 
are diminishing yearly and becoming ‘‘small 
by degrees and beautifully less,” are being 
cleared off from the body social as surely as 
the Maories out of New Zealand. There is 
no room at all for usin the new distribu- 
tion of parts, and, as money is daily losing 
its value, those who will not work must 
starve, and the sooner we realize this fact 
the better for our children, whose inherit- 
ance is always tending to melt away like 
snowballs in a thaw. I, being a woman, 
write specially for women, and would ear- 
nestly implore all parents, of what is conven- 
tionally called good position and moderate 
means, to bring up their daughters, as they 
do their sons, to some honorable employ- 
ment. Means of occupation for ladies are 
opening out on all sides, and corresponding 
channels of instruction and education are 
ready to their hands to prepare them for a 
career of honest work and usefulness. To 
me it appears to be positive cruelty in the 
face of increasing difficulties to leave girls 
helpless and incapable. But this is provi- 
sion for the future, and meanwhile we re- 
quire immediate relief in the present. It is 
to be found, I believe, in a more simple 
mode of life—in the not trying to keep up 
to the mark in one particular to the neglect 
of all the rest. Let us renounce at once the 
senseless struggle to appear richer than we 
are—this money pride—this Moloch on 
whose altar the well-being of so many fam- 
ilies is offered up. It is the peculiar Eng- 
lish weakness—the modern equivalent of 
the tax of blood on our scanty incomes. 
Let us shake it off bravely, fearlessly, and 
an untold relief will be the first and imme- 
diate consequence. 

It is not a pleasant feeling to combine a 
sad consciousness of the incapacity to fight 
one’s own battle in the world with the con- 
viction that you are being “improved” off 
the surface of the earth on account of it, 
or, at least, as a consequence of it; and yet 
such is the fate of the greater number of us 
women who were educated under the old 
negative dispensation of the ‘“‘Thou shalt 
not.” That is, thou shalt not help thyself. 

I have already said that we may ease our- 
selves in two ways—by making money, and 
by saving money. The former should be 
placed within the reach of the younger gen- 
eration; the latter, which all, however, 








may practise, remains, I fear, the sole ref- 
uge of many of us in ripe middleage. It is, 
at best, but a transitory expedient; still it 
may do our day and see us through our 
time. It is, therefore, on ‘‘economy” that 
1 would speak more especially to-day. 

We often hear it said: ‘‘You can live so 
much cheaper abroad!" but I doubt wheth- 
er English families, even those who are ac- 
customed to travel on the Continent, really 
know much about it. Circumstances have 
accelerated my descent personally, not 
merely by the sliding scale which is carry- 
ing us all along together more or less con 
sciously, but with a sudden plunge, a small 
avalanche in private life, which has landed 
me from the moderate altitude of a cosy 
£500 a year down on an insecure ledge of 
£250, and I have thought it might not be 
without interest to show how ‘‘we do 
these things” abroad. 

To begin with, there is the blessedness of 
‘flats” instead of houses. Mine was rather 
small for my income, but being south 
(saving in fuel), pretty, healthy, and well- 
situated, I had not cared to change, and so 
now can remain in it. We had two women 
servants—equal to three ina house. These 
have been dispensed with, and I have in 
their place a woman who comes for three 
parts of the day. We now dine at one, 
and as soon as the washing-up is over, my 
femme de journée goes away, leaving the 
bright, cheery little kitchen free to us, if 
wanted. It is a notable economy not hav- 
ing a servant to sleep—in rent of sleeping- 
room, in washing, in house linen, in light- 
ing, and in warming. We consist of self 
and two daughters just growing up and 
still educating with a view to independence. 
I should mention that masters are paid for 
out of a small fund laid by for the purpose. 
Now to items :— 


£s. 4. 
» | | rrr er re 60 0 
I WI, okc cee cenavneeqecevad 60 0 
Rent (unfurnished).................... 300 
Clethes and private expenses.......... 5 0 0 
£0 00 


And we really do not live uncomfortably or 
discreditably, by which I mean that we do 
not in the slightest degree make our house 
a “‘pigsty’—an idea generally connected 
with tight quarters by those who enjoy 
plenty of room and attendance, and whom 
lam quite ready to challenge to a domicil- 
iary visit—reciprocally! If traveling friends 
pass our way, we are ready to offer them 
lunch any day; and go the lengths of ask- 
ing in a dozen or so friends of an evening 
sometimes for a cup of tea and music, and 
very good music too! Everything comes so 
handy in an apartment that ‘‘self-help” is 
scarcely apparent, and but a small infliction. 
Perhaps you would like to know how it all 
works and fits in. During these short win- 
ter days the servant does not come till seven, 
and as the breakfast is at eight, at that time 
it leaves a scanty margin. We help in the 
easy morning work, and as we still allow 
ourselves good light in an evening, I trim 
three small lamps, which we either unite 
on one table to work and read together or 
disperse at will. Breakfast consists of tea 
or milk, or some sort of porridge, as our 
tastes differ, bread and butter, and always 
a dish of raw fruii—just at present apples. 
Immediately afterwards 1 go down to the 
cellar, keys in hand, and give out so many 
logs of wood for the rooms and coals for 
the kitchen stove. The porter is enlisted 
for this service at the rate of five francs a 
month. It may be worth while to mention 
that a coal-scuttle full, weighing from fif- 
teen to twenty pounds, is the allowance for 
two days, with two scuttles a week of 
“slack” to bank up the fire after dinner, 
which keeps up a gentle warmth and hot 
water in the boiler till quite into the night. 
Coals being here £2 5s. a ton, and wood al- 
most dearer in proportion, fuel is a serious 
consideration. Gas is laid on in the kitch.- 
en, and we cook entirely by it in summer. 
In winter I keep one small furnace burning 
to boil water or cook one dish at the hours 
when the stove is not available. All our 
early work is done by nine; indeed, three 
times a week there is a master who comes 
at ten. At dinner we have vegetable soup, 
one of the many sorts so well made in 
France; one dish of meat (prime joint from 
best butcher); potatoes; one dish of dry 
and one dish of green vegetables dressed in 
the foreign way. Tea or supper at half- 
past six or seven—for this meal we are left 
to our ovrn devices—a dish of stewed fruit 
being always ready, to which we add rice- 
milk or stewed maccaroni or a blancmange 
turn-out. We often come home late, and 
so have nothing which takes much time, if 
hot. Cold things are done in the morning 
by the servant. Sometimes we have hot 
roast chestnuts from round the corner, and 
altogether the reform of no late dinner has 
been welcomed not unkindly. At this hour 
I cook, and the girls lay the cloth and take 
away. The dirty crockery is put into the 
pantry for poor ‘“‘Smudgy,” as we call her, 
to wash up next morning, and before half- 
past seven we are settled in the drawing- 
room without a household care on our 
minds, feeling that the little apartment is 
spick and span in every nook and cranny. 
Every other Monday--it used to be once 
a week—comes the /rotteur, by ‘‘peep o’ 
day;”’ the man who rubs and polishes the 





floors, or gives the rooms, carpeted in win- 


ter, a thorough good routing and sweeping, 
to the tune of half afrancaroom. He puts 
up all my winter curtains for one franc, 
and cleans all my windows for another— 
which in this unsmoked atmosphere is only 
necessary twice a year. Needlework is 
kept in check by a workwoman who 
comes two days in the week, at the cost of 
two francs or less a day, not fed. One of 
her days is my ‘‘at home,” and I thus have 
a tidy girl to answer the door. When we 
give a ‘‘tomasha,” ¢. ¢. an evening party, 
she comes for the occasion, which costs me 
another franc. By eight o’clock tea and 
cakes are set out in the dining-room. We 
have thus our three rooms lighted up, the 
piano being at the opposite end, and my 
‘‘parties” do not cost me more than five 
francs. 

What I want to impress on my readers 
by all these particulars is that we do not, 
we need not, sacrifice all the graces and 
amenities of civilized and social life any 
more than intellectual pursuits. We must 
dress very plainly, but we have good pat- 
terns and are handy with our needle. We 
cannot afford any extra expenses, and must 
practice a good deal of self-denial in that 
respect, for sheer want of margin; but we 
are not compelled to adopt any habits re- 
pugnant to gentlefolk, or that we should 
wish to unlearn under better circumstances, 
How much of this plan of life would be 
possible in England 1 cannot judge, not 
having tried; but surely much might be 
done. To small parties we go on foot in 
summer, in winter in acab; the cost there 
and back, is 2s. 6d. For large parties we 
order, on rare occasions, a remise carriage— 
a large landau with two horses, very roomy 
inside and perfectly clean; five francs, both 
ways. Our porter goes a message all over 
the town for five sous. 

Under the rather comprehensive item of 

“house,” £6 a month, I include fuel, fifty 
francs; wages of servant, forty francs; 
frotteur, or the ‘‘trotter,” as my English 
cook would insist on calling him all the 
five years she was with me, five francs; 
workwoman, eight or nine francs; porter, 
five francs; soap, oil, candles, gas, wash- 
ing, general wear and tear, breakages, and 
that ever-encroaching list of unclassable 
nothings that go under no particular head- 
ing, that are the enfants terribles of house- 
keeping, and require a very firm hand. 
As for postages and locomotion, they go 
on the private expense-book. The fact is I 
have never had such a wonderful array of 
little account-books, or dealt so much in 
figures, or divided and subdivided to such 
an extent, as since there has been so little 
to operate upon! And 1 do not mean to 
say that all is cowlewr de rose, and that things 
are always quite easy, or even pleasant. 
Human beings, drill as you will, are not 
machines; and yet we must submit to the 
most orderly and tidy habits, and to the 
most extreme exactitude, as every one’s oc- 
cupations dovetail one into the other, and 
any irregularity translates itself into mutual 
obstruction, and often into expense, the 
ultimate consideration of all. Indeed, if 
things were not made easy to her we should 
soon have ‘“‘Smudgy” in a highly excited 
state of mind, throwing up her arms wildly, 
and exclaiming in no dulcet tones—more, 
however, in despair than in anger—that she 
cannot overtake the work. Now Catherine, 
commonly called “Smudgy,” is a sort of 
character in her way—a legacy left me by 
the cook when we parted last year. She 
used to come in for odd jobs, and so learnt 
the ways of the house, and was altogether 
pleasanter io deal with than a stranger. ‘‘I 
assure you, ma’am,” quoth cook, ‘‘you 
might go farther and fare worse than with 
Smudgy. I certainly do wish she would 
take more pride in herself, but that’s just 
the worst that can be said about her. She 
is a good soul if you don’t rough her, 
and speak kindly; and capital at cleaning, 
which many of them French are not; and 
she is daintily clean in her cooking, and 
really truly honest.” 

So Catherine was duly inducted into the 
cook’s vacant place, but on her own ex- 
press stipulation that she must have her 
evenings free to—go to school; and this she 
does with the utmost perseverance, notwith- 
standing that she is ‘‘fat, dark, and forty.” 
She has a pleasant face, very soft pretty 
eyes, and a bright smile. There was a sort 
of winning naiveté in the way in which this 
stout roly-poly woman said to me one day, 
“I was so pleased last night, I did not make 
a single fault in my dictation.” Poor Cath- 
erine, why does she go about so unkempt? 
The coarse frieze peasant skirt, and woollen 
jacket hanging loosely from the shoulders, 
a capital working-dress, and which manages 
to look so thoroughly to the purpose, and 
yet tidy and appropriate on so many, seems 
to tell of neglect and want of honest pride 
in her, while her head is wild and bushy 
like that of a Shetland pony. The little I 
know of her past is but a shadowy outline. 
She was once in Algeria, as I learnt from 
the exclamation, ‘Oh, madame, always 
wash those little cheap figs! I have seen 
them prepared en Afrique; they powder 
them over with flour for it to look like the 
sugar come out in the drying, and altogether 
—it’s better to wash them.” She also made 
with me the bargain of one day free in the 





month to goto Paris ‘‘on business.” She 





prepares the dinner for two days, and on 
the Paris morning only comes to do out the 
rooms, leaving us to warm up and serve, 
which makes it rather a black-letter day as 
far as we are concerned. I have found out 
that she goes to receive a monthly allow- 
ance, and that she has a boy educating 
somewhere, who is now twelve years old. 
And this information has given quite a new 
coloring to her desire to pick up a little in- 
struction, her anxiety to Lave a little knowl- 
edge of things. It has appeared to me that 
she is possibly trying in her humble way 
to bridge over a chasm between herself 
and her child, that she may not be utterly 
abased before him. I respect her reticence, 
asking no questions; but to me it lends a 
touching pathos to the evening schooling. 
She is quiet and well-conducted enough 
now, poor thing! and I can fancy her stead- 
ied by that one pure and true love for a son 
who will perhaps be always far removed 
from her sphere. I have evolved a story 
out of these slight hints that he is being 
educated above her station, and that his 
father may be a sort of a gentleman intend- 
ing his son to be on his own plane in life, 
which I have made up my mind probably 
is that of a small government employé, of 
which there are a good many thousands. 
Left-handed connections are, alas! more 
than common in that world, because they 
are forbidden to marry under a certain dot 
or portion; the higher the grade the larger 
the sum. This is a wide and sore subject 
on which much might be said; for the pres- 
ent it is enough tostate that, in consequence 
of these stringent requisitions, this whole 
class of men look upon such connections as 
perfectly justifiable. They may or may 
not end in marriage when the man takes his 
retirement and recovers his liberty. As a 
rule, the children are educated, and the 
father owns his responsibilities. I would 
fain have touched a tender corner in your 
heart for poor, willing, faithful ‘*Smudgy,” 
with her shock-head, soft, kindly eyes, and 
pleasant countenance, going after a hard 
day’s work to her evening school to learn 
even as a little child. Poor she is not in 
the money sense of the word; like all the 
working-people in this country, she hoards 
penny upon penny, and then invests. She 
had an obligation dela Villede Paris that was 
drawn with a premium the other day, on 
which occasion she, of course, took an ex- 
tra jaunt into Paris to receive her money, 
which she re-invested forthwith; but she 
goes on toiling and moiling as if she pos- 
sessed never a farthing. Surely the work- 
ing-people, by which is understood the an- 
nual-labor class, have an enviable start of 
us, and arein more normal conditions of 
existence. That woman holds her liveli- 
hood in her own hand, and can earn her 
bread in a manner congenial to her habits 
and capacity. We ought to be able to do 
as much; failing which we stand at a clear 
disadvantage; and that is why some of our 
muney goes to her direct, and none of any 
body else comes to us through any exertion 
of ourown. Itis for this that our daugh- 
ters must train to be workers in their sphere; 
it is the keystone to the arch of the nine- 
teenth century. Let the young generation 
go forth on its way rejoicing in the new 
commandment, ‘Thou’ shalt’”—in the 
glory of the aflirmative principle which 
teaches that life is action, and that when 
we cease to dowe begin todie. Let it aban- 
don the leaky and sinking craft of idle 
poor gentility to join the goodly company 
of those who have realized that ‘“‘work” in 
its noblest sense is our highest privilege— 
the most elevated point of contact of mor- 
tal humanity with the Divine: ‘‘My father 
worketh, and I work.” All honor to the 
leaders of men, the great thinkers of the 
age, who elaborate the form in which it 
shall be cast, who mould or reflect the 
times. All honor to the workers above, 
and also to the workers below us, though 
they should join hands over our heads. 
Let those who can, make good their claim 
to enter the ranks oneither side and spring 
into renovated life and action. Let those 
who cannot, humbly bow their heads, and 
submit to their fate with, at least, the final 
and supreme grace of quiet dignity and 
patient resignation.— Littell’s Living Age. 
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A VISIT TU THE WOMEN’S PRISON. 


Never until recently has it been our good 
fortune to visit a penal institution where 
theinfluences, within and without, all seem 
to tend to the elevating of the inmates. We 
felt as if none hereia detained could be so 
schooled in wrong-doing as not to be touch- 
ed with healing by the humanity of those 
in authority. 

The Women’s Prison in Sherborn, Mass., 
is about a mile distant from South Framing- 
ham, its railroad connection, and about an 
hour by rail distant from Boston. 

This prison has been occupied only since 
last September. If the true history of its 
development and existence were known, it 
could be traced, we believe, directly to the 
efforts of women who have worked long 
and faithfully, if unknown and silently, for 
the ametioration of the condition of women 
in prisons and when released from them 
So far as we know, there are, besides this 
prison at Sherborn, only two others exclu- 
sively for women, and under the immediate 
control of women; one in England and an- 








other in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Now that the experiment has proved sue. 
cessful, ef having women prisoners isolated 


from the prisons of men, and of having 


them under the supervisionof women, it is 
like every other onward stride in civiliza 
tion; we wonder it has been so long delayed. 

The day we visited Sherborn prison, there 
were 435 inmates, and this filled it to its ful! 
capacity. They come and go constantly. 
The length of term of confinement varies 
from forty days to a life-time; the average 
time being about six months. These short 
terms, very naturally, detract from the good 
that might result from a longer season of 
orderly habits and correct living. 

We spent hours going through the differ. 
ent departments. Everywhere, the most 
scrupulous order and cleanliness prevails. 
The ventilation of the building is excellent. 
no odors were anywhere detected. ‘How 
unlike a prison!” we exclaimed at every 
step. It seemed more like a well-ordered 
house of industry. In the large, light and 
airy work-rooms, there were plants, flowers, 
hanging-baskets and trailing vines. Thelove 
of these women for flowers is not excelled 
by the more favored ones of soviety. We 
noticed print-pictures of children, or of 
domestic scenes, pinned upon the walls, 
even in the kitchen. 

In many of the sleeping-rooms much 
taste was displayed in the arranging of pict- 
ures and souvenirs of friends, and they may 
have been of better days. Each bed in each 
single sleeping-room is covered with a 
white spread; there are conveniences for 
washing, and the luxury of a night-gown is 
given each one. During the winter each 
woman had a weekly bath, and during the 
summer they are to have at least two per 
week. The chief occupations are sewing, 
knitting stockings and lace, laundry-work, 
the bottoming of cane-chairs, and the gen 
eral work of the establishment, and all of 
the out-of-door work that the little garden, 
the flower-beds and greensward plats about 
the building require. 

These out-of-door occupations are espe- 
cially pleasing to the women; there isno rea 
son why a large number should not be thus 
employed in the cultivation of small fruits 
for market, if the powers that be considered 
them too great a luxury for the inmates, and 
all of the vegetables needed might be thus 
supplied. Itis to be hcped that the State 
will add to their now limited surroundings 
generous acres, the cultivation of which 
would prove a benefit to the State and a 
blessing to these women who need active 
employments. 

We found several small rooms anda large, 
bright, sunny ward, appropriated to hospi 
tal uses; these are presided over by an Ann 
Arbor graduate, a woman evidently well 
suited to the position, It made our hearis 
glad to hear her kind words spoken to these 
poor unfortunates, and to see that heaven's 
own sunlight came in upon them unstinting- 
ly. In two large, sunny rooms were seen 
forty-four babies; some, as if conscious of 
their fate, bewailed it vociferously; others 
greeted us with smiling faces, and were as 
fair to look upon as if palace instead of 
prison walls surrounded them. The major- 
ity of the mothers were young; should we 
lift the veil from this, perhaps their first, 
temptation, what complications of the heart 
would be revealed! The question would 
force itself upon the mind, ‘‘Where were 
their male accomplices in guilt?” In many 
instances they are respected members of 
society, men of families, old in sin, while 
their young victims aloneare made to suffer 
the penalty of the law. ‘The mills of God 
grind slowly,” but let us hold on to the 
Divine Justice and believe it true. 

A school is kept during six hours of the 
day, and each hour brings in a fresh class, 
of as many as are free from duty, and com. 
posed of such as most need instruction: 
those unable to read and write being given 
the first chance. We saw women verging 
upon middle age, as well as those quite 
young, who had been born and bred in New 
England, destitute of this elementary in- 
struction. Some read to us with apparent 
pride in their achievement, and the copy 
books of many showed a very commenda 
ble progress in this direction. 

In one of the large work-rooms we en 
tered, the work had been finished, and there 
was a porticn of the afternoon to be dis- 
posed of with idle hands. ‘‘Nothing,” said 
the matron, ‘‘is so difficult as to maintain 
order under such circumstances;” to hold 
their attention they were allowed to sing in 
chorus, and they were read aloud to from 
some book adapted to their understanding 

Nothing, in connection with the admira- 
ble management of the institution, pleased 
us more than the dress of the women; every- 
one in a thorough dress-reform suit, the 
union under-garments, the skirts buttoned 
on, a neatly fitting sack finished with a col- 
lar; the material, a pretty, light, blue and 
white checked gingham. It seemed to us 
the very beginning of reform, the personal 
cleanliness ard tidiness of these women. 
Self-respect must form the basis of moral 
growth, and that can never be present long 
with filthy and disorderly surroundingf. To 
be sure, this life led by these women in this 
prison isa far better one than has been 
known before by many of them, but because 
they have been outcasts, is it any reasov 
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why the experiment shall not be tried, of 
creating in them, by elevating surroundings, 
a desire and a hope for something better 
than they have known? 

All that has been done so far in Sherborn 
prison must be considered experimental. 
When years of such humane treatment have 
been tried upon this unfortunate class, and 
it is found that the result has been to 
strengthen those coming under its influence 
to lead better lives, the world will be ready, 
we trust, to say ‘‘Amen!’’to such prison sur- 
roundings for women; yea, and for men, 
also, if we kindle in them, and renew, the 
lifeless sparks of manhood that have been 
smothered by their vicious lives and their 
debased inheritances, 

If we said all we believe in the praise of 
the superintendent of the Woman's Prison, 
this sketch of our visit there would swell to 
avolume. Suffice it to say, we believe she 
ig anointed for the position. They did not 
begin the work with any code of pre-con- 
ceived theories. There is one abiding faith 
in her, that good may overcome evil, that 
the hardest heart and the most perverted 
intellect may be touched by kindness. ‘‘If 
I fail,” she said, ‘‘to reach the most perverse 
and willful, I am quite sure that it is be- 
cause I have failed in tact or understanding 
to touch the secret spring that leads to the 
latent possibilities for good in the individu- 
al.” As far as is possible with the limited 
employments at hand, the Superintendent 
endeavors to give the natural capabilities 
which are discovered in the women, a chance 
for development, and thus, those seutenced 
for a term of years may go out qualified to 
earn an honest living. 

One of the many noble aims of the Super- 
intendent is to try and secure, through the 
co-operation of women interested in the 
work, good and safe places for the women 
when they are discharged. There is much 
to encourage in the reports received from 
such, during these nine months. We know 
of but one work that should commend itself 
more heartily to women throughout the 
land, than this of helping women who ear- 
nestly desire to leave their old haunts and 
lead pure lives, and that is, to be true to each 
other and helpful, and thus save from temp- 
tation and ruin those who may walk in the 
broad road to destruction. = 4. & 

13 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
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MISS ROPER ON DECORATION DAY. 


Epitors JourNAL.—The Presbyterian 
church of Pittsford, N. Y., was crowded 
last Tuesday evening, to listen to Miss 
Anna V. Roper, of Michigan, on ‘‘Intemper- 
ance,” and our clergymen, teachers, law- 
yers and other good judges, say that it was 
the most logical, argumentative and able 
discourse they ever heard on the subject. 
The next day our Presbyterian clergyman, 
and one of our leading lawyers, gave the 
lecturer a special invitation to deliver the 
oration for Decoration services on Thursday 
afternoon. Owing to the short time for 
preparation Miss Roper declined the invita- 
tion, but they would not take ‘“‘No!” for an 
answer, as they knew that she would be the 
means of calling out a large audience. She 
finally consented to speak, and in a few 
hours prepared one of the most patriotic 
and eloquent orations ever delivered in our 
village (and we have had many of them). 
Every woman who hears or becomes ac- 
quainted with her feels proud of her, as a 
representative of the sex—a refined, wo- 
manly woman. Miss Roper is the first lady 
upon whom the honor of being orator of 
Decoration Day has ever been conferred by 
our town. What could Woman not do if 
she only had equal privilege with man? 

Mrs. L. W. Parsons. 

Pittsford, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
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AN IRISH WOMAN ’S WIT. 


A longtime ago, when giants were plenty 
in Ireland, there lived on the borders of 
the county Armagh one Barney M’Connell, 
who lawfully came under the above appel- 
lation, being seven feet high, and made in 
proportion. His prowess was well known, 
and acknowledged for many a mile round; 
but there was one thing that grieved Barney 
above a little, namely, that he could get 
nobody to stand before him in his own 
country. Now report spoke of a certain 
giant in Scotland who was laboring under 
the like grief, and for precisely the same 
cause; therefore, Barney, after consulting 
his friends on the subject, sent a challenge 
to the Scotch giant, to ‘‘come over to Ire- 
land and get the concait taken out of him- 
self.” After the due time the bearer of the 
challenge returned with word that it had 
been accepted, and further stated that he 
was advised to inform Barney that he had 
better make his will, get his coffin made, 
ete., as he that he was about to encounter, 
never left his work half done. ‘Did you 
see him?” asked Barney. ‘Faith an’ I 
did,” said the messenger. ‘‘What is he 
like?” interrogated the giant. ‘Faith Bar- 
ney, avic, he’s like anything at all but a 
mortal being.” ‘How big is he?” asked 
Barney, looking anything but pleased at 
the description of his rival. ‘How big is 
he, did you say? Faith he’s as big as the 
ould tower forninst the door, an’ a head and 
shoulders on him like Father M’ Gurney’s 
bull, an’ by all accounts he’ll ait you alive.’ 





THE WOMAN’S 


Barney began to feel rather uncomfortable 
at the prospect before him, and straightway 
went to consult his wife, as to what should 
be done in the event of his rival proving to 
be such as his messenger had represented. 
While they were thus engaged, one of the 
children came running in and exclaimed, 
“Daddy, come to the door, and see the 
great big man that’s coming up the hill!” 
Barney peeped through the chinks of the 
door, and to his great terror saw the mon- 
ster. 

One look was enough to satisfy him that 
his messenger had not exaggerated his ac- 
count of him, and turning to his wife, he 
said, ‘‘Shela, jewell, I’m ett alive, for sar- 
tin! Here comes the Scotch baist to drum 
your poor Barney.” When Shela heard of 
the approach of the coming foe, and saw 
her lord’s utter inability to wage war with 
one so far superior in strength and size, she 
concluded that it was only by some piece of 
woman’s wit that her husband could escape 
from the affair without dishonor, and ac- 
cordingly, she gently lifted the child out of 
the cradle, and depositing it on the bed in 
the inner room, made the father get in its 
place, and covering him up with a quilt, 
gently seated herself and resumed her 
work. After a few moments, in walked the 
cause of all the disturbance, and demanded 
an interview with the giant. Shela, after 
motioning with her hand for him to keep 
quiet, walked gently across the floor to 
where he stood, and in an undertone told 
him Barney had gone out to the woods. 
The giant informed her that he intended 
awaiting his return, ‘Very well,” said 
Shela, ‘“‘only don’t make a word of noise 
for the life that’s in you; for there’s nothing 
makes him more furious than to hear the 
child crying when he comes home.” By 
this time the giant had seated himself on a 
bench, and was quietly surveying the apart- 
ment; but when his eye rested on the 
cradle, with a look of unutterable astonish- 
ment, he asked what was in it? ‘In it!” 
cried Shela, don’t you see its the child 
that’s in it; an’ Heaven help you if you 
wake him; the craythur didn’t get a wink 
of sleep last night with the two back teeth 
he’s cutting.” The giant, with a look of 
terror and astonishment, asked what size 
the father was, “Faith, and I can’t tell 
you,” said Shela, *’cause I never measured 
him; but that gossoon (pointing to the cra- 
dle), when the father is angry, runs and 
hides himself in one of his boots.” ‘Laird 
save us?” exclaimed the giant; “1 winna 
mind waiting the noo, lassie, I maun be 
gaun; gude morning;” and so saying he took 
to his heels, and never thought himself 
safe until he got among the hills of his 
own country. 





oe 
WOMEN AND HARVARD. 


The medical education and professional 
position of women are much talked about. 
A small bequest to the Harvard Medical 
School was made a little while ago, on con- 
dition that women should be admitted to 
the school on equal terms with men. 
Whether the bequest will be accepted or 
not is doubtful, but the discussion in this 
case is not on the propriety or the expedi- 
ency of the study of medicine for women, 
but on the question of co-education in med- 
icine. A great many people who are glad 
to have women in all the professions, and 
who would put no obstacle in the way of 
their education, think it desirable that in 
medicine they shouid be educated in sepa- 
rate schools, or, at least, taught in separate 
classes. However, the pressure on the 
Harvard School to admit women and the 
arguments on their side are strong. It is 
stated that the decision, even if it excludes 
women, will be made without prejudice, 
and with no desire to stand in the way of 
their advancement, but simply from a con- 
viction of what is best for both sexes, 


—————_ eo 


INTOLERANCE, 


Prebendary Ainslie has presented the peti 
tion of the Rev. Charles Gutch, incumbent 
of St. Cyprian’s Church, Marylebone, ‘‘set- 
ting forth that the marriage of the Earl of 
Roseberry with Miss de Rothschild, accord- 
ing to therites of the Church of England, 
was a profanation of holy things, inasmuch 
as Miss de Rothschild was a Jewess and an 
unbeliever, and praying the House of Con- 
vocation to take the matter into their grave 
consideration.” Inasmuch as the story that 
the rigid Hebrewsof London were about to 
curse publicly the Countess of Roseberry for 
her profanation of holy things, on the ground 
that her husband was a Christian and an un- 
believer, has been denied with proper 
warmth, the Rev. Charles Gutch has the 
field of intolerance allto himself. Itis true 
that his extensive and unamiable ears should 
be coyed by the mot of the Countess's aunt, 
the Baroness Lionel, to Mrs. Spencer Wal- 
pole, when that lady declined to break 
bread with Cardinal Wiseman at the Bar- 
oness’s table: ‘‘You see, my dear, I am not 
a Christian, and can’t be expected, therefore, 
to enter into such feelings.” 

oo 


MANHOOD SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


‘*The Raging Canucks” is the name of a 
club of young brigands, whose headquarters 
are in the rear of the beer saloon at No. 226 
West Fortieth street, New York. One even- 
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as last week va were at the head quarters 
The little money that they had was quickly 
spent for liquor, and a skirmishing party 
was sent out with instructions to capture 
and rob the first “likely” person they met. 
A short distance from their headquarters 
they met a neatly-dressed and respectable- 
looking young woman, seized her, and car- 
ried her along the street towards the saloon. 
One of the roughs put his hand over her 
mouth, but she managed to tear herself 
away from her captors and began to scream. 
Four patrolmen came up, and going to the 
rooms of the ‘‘Raging Canucks” arrested 
Eugene Grady, C. Plunkett, Julius Cohen, 
Joseph Linley, James Brennan, J. O’Brien 
and James Griffin. The young woman 
mingled with the throng during the excite- 
ment, and the police were unable to learn 
her name.”’ These ruftians are all voters, 
but this young woman is disfranchised! 





HUMOROUS 


A little girl was reproved for playing out 
doors with boys, and informed that, 
being seven years old, she was ‘‘too big for 
that now.” But, with all imaginable inno- 
cence, she replied, ‘‘Why, the bigger we 
grow the better we like em.” 

A prisoner was arraigned to plead an in- 
dictment for burglary. He said he wasn’t 
ready to plead, ns didn’t care to plead 
either way, adding, “I'll tell you, judge, 
just how the matter hangs; if I don’t get 
bail to-morrow morning I’m going to plead 
guilty, andif I do Lain’t. 


His father was sitting in an easy chair, 
with his feet on another chair, one leg of 
which rested on the hearth, while the four- 
year-old small boy was very busy painting 
his alphabet blocks with mucilage. Pres- 
ently his father moved his feet, causing the 
chair to make a grating sound on the hearth, 
when the small boy cried out: ‘Oh, pa, 
don’t do that; you make my teeth come out 
and go in another place.” 


A fond father sent his young hopeful of 
four into an adjoining room to get a book. 
The boy came back and said it wasn’t there. 
‘Yes it is, my son,” said the father; ‘‘it’s on 
the table.” The boy went back and report- 
ed again that there was no book there. The 
father got impatient and sent another child 
for the book, and in the meantime the moth- 
er brought the book from a different room, 
with the remark, ‘‘Here’s your book; it was 
on the mantelpiece.” The gentleman com- 
posed himself to read, and about ten min- 
utes afterward discovered young hopeful 
still standing by his chair and regarding 
him intently. As he raised his eyes, the 
boy broke out solemnly, “Father, there’s a 
fib about somewhere; and 1 didn’t tell it.’ 
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STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. 
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London, 1861; Paris, © Philadelphia, 1876. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Bosron, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutia Warp Howe, 

Lucy Stone, 

H. B. BuackweE 1, 

T. W. Hieerson, 

Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice— No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Grorer WiLi1amM CurR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F, Hoar. 

Zqual Rights for Women, by Grorez WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworta Hiearn- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Jonn Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WEnt- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georer F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
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Steinway Pianos ! 


The Grand Pi- (1% T The Square Pi- 
ones hold their GRAND. anos arc establish 
well earned repu- & favorit th 
tation, ~& mS UARE. the heat of tone 

and most durable 
RIGH + qualities. 


excelled by engtey 
the world. 

Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT | 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butternut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest furniture, 
occupy but little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET. a 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Instalment Plan, 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
ONWARD 


Onwarp is the name of L. 0. EMERSON’S book 
for SINGING CLASSES for the season of 1878-79. 
Anew and fresh collection of the best Secular and 
and Sacred Music, with a full Instructive Course. 
Teachers will please examine, 52 Glees, 56 Sacred 
Tunes, and 15 Anthems are provided, Price $7.50 
per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Musical 
Conventions, Societies, Festivals, ete., etc. A selec- 
tion of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred and 
Secular. 144 large pages. ($12 per dozen.) 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L.O. EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc., all of the best quali- 
ty, it is a fine book for any choir, and will be exten- 
sively used as an Anthem Book. Its first design, 
however, is for the use of Eriscopan Cnorrs, and 
it has the greatest variety ever prought together of 
Anthems, Venities, Cantates, Jubilates, Glorias, and 
of all other pieces ueed in the service. Should be 
universally used. ($12 per dozen.) 


G2 Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Co., 843 Broadway N. Y. 
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Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE, 


The attention of the trave ling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the seme 
time models of comfort and elegance, 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an im provement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration, Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SA FETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AN D PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR- BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, ‘and are assured to all importent 


ve The Scenery 


OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 


tive, and itis an inevitable result thata trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 
towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen 
Cc. S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
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WOMAN'S EQUALITY IN THE CHURCH. 

The recent action of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly confirming the proceedings of 
the Synod of New Jersey, in the case of the 
Rev. I. M. See, condemned for permittinga 
woman to occupy his pulpit; the action of 
the presiding Bishop of the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
refusing to recognize the action of the local 
Conference in licensing Miss Lent; and the 
lively discussion in the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of South Carolina respecting the right 
of women to vote at parish meetings—bring 
once more to the front the question as to 
the ground of action in those bodies, in re- 
lation to the position of Woman in the 
Church. This ground of action is impor- 
tant, because directly it settles Woman’s 
position in the church, and indirectly it de- 
termines her legal and social status. 

The churches of Christendom may be 
placed in three groups, according to their 
various usage :— 

1. Churches which exclude women from 
the pulpit or the priesthood, and from ex- 
horting or praying in mixed assemblies. In 
this group belong the Roman Catholic, the 
Episcopal, the Presbyterian, including the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and some of the 
old Orthodox Congregationalists. 

2. Those which permit women an active 
part in social meetings for prayer and ex- 
hortation, and the right to vote at parish 
meetings; this includes both sections of the 
Methodist Church, most, if not all, Baptists, 
and many Congregational Churches. 

3. Churches which give women entire 
equality, whether in the capacity of lay 
members or in the work of the ministry; 
these include Universalists, Quakers, and 
some Unitarians and Free Religious Socie- 
ties. 

Hitherto, the Universalist Theological 
Schools have been the only ones open to wo- 
men on equal terms. The Theological School 
of Boston University is now open to wo- 
men, but wedo not know of any other. In 
making this grouping, we have not taken into 
account anomalous instances, but have re- 
garded only the usage, as controlled by the 
standards of the denomination. 

If we inquire into the origin of the canon 
and usage of the first of these groups, we 
are referred to the inspired authority of cer- 
tain passages of the New Testament, togeth- 
er with certain declarations found in one of 
the earlier chapters of Genesis. If we turn 
to the passages in the New Testament, which 
are I. Cor, xi. 5-16: I. Cor. xiv. 34-35, and 
I. Tim. ii. 11-12, we find that they are com- 
monly ascribed to St. Paul, and that the 
ground of exclusion which he assumes is 
based on the interpretation accepted by him 
of Gen. iii, 16. The sum of the doctrine is 
that Woman was by immediate divine de- 
gree made subject and wholly subordinated 
to man, in consequence of having been the 
first to yield to temptation in Eden. Ad- 
mitting that these passages are really by St. 
Paul, and that they represent the view of 
the matter which he accepted, the question 
for us is—what is the binding force of this 
teaching upon us? 

The canons of these churches were framed, 
when that view of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures known as the literal or plenary 
was almost exclusively recognized. That 
is, if there were any other, it neither could 
nor dared make itself heard. To this lit- 
eral sense, these churches canonically (I am 
far from affirming as to any individual opin- 
ion) adhere still. That on certain points, 
notably on the interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis, they have virtually 
abandoned it, no one can deny. On the 
subject of Woman’s position in the church, 
they, however, maintain their canon by an 
appeal to inspired authority. Itis palpable, 
however, to any rational mind, that the 
practical action of the Protestant churches 
at least, is wholly inconsistent with their 
canon, notwithstanding their care to exclude 
Woman from the pulpit. The gist of Paul’s 
argument is that women are excluded from 
the office of religious teacher because they 
cannot perform such work without usurping 
the authority which is man’s exclusive right. 
If these women are employed as religious 
teachers anywhere, the spirit if not the 
jetter of Paul’s injunction is violated. If 
any one chooses to set up the weak defence 
that all Sunday-School and Bible-class teach- 
ing is only second-hand, and that therefore 
no authority is usurped over the man, I am 
entirely willing to permit the position; but 
it proves too much. It proves that the line 
is as clear between clergy and laity as at 
Rome. It declares the Presbyterian Church 
to have not a ministry but a priesthood, that 
is, an order in which special power ez officio 
inheres. 

As to other practical usages which have 
become established, such as separate, social 
meetings of prayer, and separate associa- 
tions for missionary work, they are simply 
an accommodation to the changed state of 
society; and their evident tendency to open 
the way toa participation in mixed meet- 
ings, their evident encouragement of the 
talent for public speaking, has laid them 
open to criticism in some conservative quar- 
ters. 

If the canon and the practice of this 
group is inconsistent, much more so is that 
of the second. Here the right and even the 





duty of women to take part in meetings for 
prayer and conference is maintained, while 
yet women have in the past been wholly ex- 
cluded from the pulpit, and at present there 
is a majority against their admission, though 
the minority ia favor is neither small nor 
powerless. The originof this half-way rec- 
ognition is to be found in the fact, that these 
churches justified their dissent originally on 
the ground of the individual illumination of 
the soul by the Holy Spirit. The ability— 
gift it may be called—to pray and* exhort 
publicly, was ascribed to the presence and 
operation of the Holy Spirit. These 
churches, especially those which originated 
as Independents, recognize the religious 
teacher as a prophet, that is, as one inspired; 
not receiving his fitness ex officio, but receiv- 
ing his office on account of his fitness. They 
strictly have a ministry, not a priesthood. 
There is nothing except the influence of 
usage, the state of society, and the preju- 
dices belonging to the past, to stand in the 
way of ackange among them which will 
open the pulpit to women hereafter, as free- 
ly as the conference-room, the class-meet- 
ing, and the revival-meeting are open to 
them now. 

The churches which have accorded equali- 
ty in the fullest sense to women are certain- 
ly a minority; they. are those who have 
most broken with tradition, whose views 
have been most moulded by liberal and in- 
dependent thought, and whose ministry has 
been 1n closest relation with the whole body 
of believers. The doctrine of personal 
illumination or inspiration has in these 
churches also been fully recognized, so that 
while, among Universalists, opinions may 
differ individually as to the work of women 
in the ministry, the action of the church as 
a body is wholly in favor of it. 

It is evident from the outline of the usage 
of the various churches, in what quarter 
opposition tothe movement for the equality 
of Woman is to be looked for, and we can 
understand that this opposition, even when 
not actively hostile, is extremely influential. 
It carries with it all the weight derived from 
priestly influence anda great body of highly 
respectable conservatism, It is not worth 
while to conceal, as indeed the attempt 
would be futile, that the presumed inspired 
dogma on which its canons are founded, is 
directly in antagonism with the doctrine of 
Woman’s equality, whether social, legal or 
ecclesiastical. If the one position is true, 
the other is false. If an immutable, infalli- 
ble, divine decree has subjected and subordi- 
nated Woman to Man, then the question is 
settled, and bya decision from which there 
can be no appeal. 

But the admission that such a decree has 
been made, is one which no rational interpret- 
er will maintain. The force of interpretation 
which has been put upon these passages is 
one which cannot be sustained; one which, 
if applied uniformly, would oblige us to re- 
turn to usages and forms which have been 
abandoned. Unless we are bound by a 
merely traditionary authority, we shall not 
regard these passages as affecting the ques- 
tion of Woman’s equality in the church in 
the present age. Freely admitting that 
they represent Paul’s teaching, or that of the 
churchin his age, we do not on that account 
feel bound to conform our usage to them 
any more than we feel bound to require our 
women to go veiled in the Eastern fashion. 
It is for each age to judge for itself in rela- 
tion to forms, usages and methods. Our 
reason and our conscience must determine 
for us what is most in accord with our deep- 
est and clearest convictions of truth and 
right. 

Regarded by these lights, on what 
grounds may women claim equality in the 
church? Surely upon the same grounds of 
fitness and capacity as are presumed to ex- 
istin men. That a woman who aids in the 
work of the church by the employment of 
her time, her talent and her means, should 
be excluded from any voice in the direction 
of its affairs, isas simple an injustice as that 
aman should be excluded for his color. 
That any more difficulty would arise in the 
administration of church affairs, or any 
more diversity of opinion in the home-circle, 
which seems to have been a weighty point 
with certain members of the South Carolina 
Convention, will not be allowed by those 
who have practical experience of the work- 
ing of such matters in churches where en- 
tire equality is the rule. 

Equality of right in membership carries 
with it the equality of right in all other re- 
spects, founded on ability to do the work 
required; where this is found, the right to 
the field of labor is not to be questioned. 
He has ‘‘the true license” who has the God- 
given preparation, as well as the human 
culture, and the Christ-like desire, to preach 
the gospel. 

That there are some especial difficulties 
respecting work in the pulpit may be ad- 


| mitted, but that there are none absolutely 


insuperable is proved from the fact that 
even now there are women who are doing 
acceptable, work in that tield. So far as 
this question of Woman’s equality in the 
church is aconflict between the authoritative 
and the rational doctrine of inspiration, just 
so far is it anirreconcilable one; there is not 
between the two any real middle ground, 
and on this, as on other issues, the authori- 
tative must ultimately give way. When the 





doctrine of the divine right of kings and 
the passive obedience of subjects was de- 
fended as Heaven-taught; when later, as 
most of us know, chattel-slavery was called 
a ‘divine institution” and said to be based 
on the same authority as the family-life, 
we know what, after a time, came to pass. 
Notat once will the like result follow; but 
a day will come when the inequality of Wo- 
man, in the church and out of it, will be a 
dogma of the past. We may not indeed 
live to gather the roses of that summer of 
the ages; but they who gather them will 
remember us, who desired to see that day, 
and who, seeing it even in that future, were 
glad of heart. 
GEORGIANNE E. WaTSsON. 
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Annual Meeting. 


INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual State Convention which was 
held at Richmond, Indiana, on the eleventh 
and twelfth of June, was a complete suc- 
cess. The meetings were held in Grace M. 
E. Church; the audience was large at each 
session, and an unusual interest was mani- 
fested, not only by those identified with the 
cause, but by many others, who, perhaps, 
had never attended a meeting of the Associ- 
ation on any previous occasion. 

There were quite a number of delegates 
from other parts of the State, including 
several from Indianapolis. Our citizens 
came up and helped us in the discussions, 
and tendered the hospitality of their homes 
to visitors. 

Our worthy President, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, was called away on Tuesday, so 
the Vice-President, Sylvester Johnson, pre- 
sided at the opening session. 

Prayer was offered by Mrs. Gov. Wal- 
lace. The Annual Address was read by 
Mrs. L. V. Boyd. It was an able paper, 
which defined the position of the women 
who ask for the ballot, and their reasons for 
doing so. 

The preliminary business of the conven- 
tion was transacted, and several short vol- 
unteer speeches were made; Mrs. Wallace, 
Mrs. Boyd, and several gentlemen of the 
legal profession of our city addressed the 
meeting. 

In the evening, Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of 
Indianapolis, addressed a large audience. 
Her subject was, ‘“The Unlimited Sphere of 
Woman.” Mrs. Haggart had already won 
many friends in this place, but on this occa- 
sion she exceeded the anticipations of her 
warmest admirers. The general expression 

of all who heard her was gratifying to the 
speaker and encouraging tothecause. The 
press gave very complimentary notices of 
her lecture. 

On Wednesday, the Association met at 
9a.M., Dr. Mary F. Thomas in the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. A. Marine, of Grace M. E. Church. 
The minutes of the precceding sessions 
were read by Mrs. Luther, Secretary pro 
tem. Mrs. H. V. Austin read letters from 
the Equel Suffrage Association of Indian- 
apolis, and Mrs. John Commons, of Win- 
chester. 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas read an interesting 
letter from the venerable Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage, dated ‘‘Vineland, New Jersey, June 
9th, 1878.” 

My Dear Mrs. Tomas. —If it were pos- 
sible to hunt up anew argument for the 
benefit of the cause of Suffrage for Woman, 
most gladly would I tax my feeble strength 
todo so. But the fact is as self-evident to- 
day that all people were born to equal rights 
under any government of justice, as in the 
days of our forefathers, who pledged their 
“lives, their fortunes, and their sacred hon- 
or” in defence of the principle. 

The same arguments in the main will be 
reiterated to your Convention by its numer- 
ous speakers, that were made in 1851, when 
alittle band of us bravely stepped out of the 
old-time lines of subjugation, and dared to 
claim ‘‘freedom for Woman and emancipa- 
tion for the slave.” Liberty has come to 
the chattel slave, but to the wife—the wo- 
man—subjugation under the law is still to 
be battled against. 

If men were not better than the laws 
they permit to remain on the statute books, 
there would be a revolt in one year’s time 
that would shake the nation. 

It is thirty years since the doctrine of the 
‘equality of the sexes before the law” was 
thrown broadcast before the American peo- 
ple, through conventions, by newspapers, 
books, pamphlets and lectures. Children 
have been bornand have grown to be voters. 
Have mothers—have women—been in earn- 
est in the great reform? Men are, in the 
main, what mothers make them. Until the 
mothers are sufficiently convinced of the 
necessity of giving their sons, by hereditary 
inborn entailment of opinion, and by con- 
stant precept and example, the conviction 
that women have rights parallel with their 
own, we shall have to struggle on, depend- 
ent upon the logic of events to convince 
men and women that justice alone can har- 
monize a nation. 

My dear friends, only occasionally can I 
bring body and spirit into strength enough 
to write even a feeble letter for the public 
eye. Say to all my friends, that they are re- 
membered through all my weakness and 
suffering, and never for one moment do I 
flag in this great work of redeeming Woman 
from the thraldom of old-time barbarism, 
ignorance, and superstition. 

Ever yours, 


Vineland, N. J. 
Judge W. A. Bickle, for the Committee 
on Resolutions, reported as follows:— 


Aunt Fanny. 





The committee to whom was referred the 
subject of preparing resolutions expressive 
of the sentiments and objects of this con- 
vention, now beg leave to report the follow- 
ing :— 

Wuereas, We regard the ballot as a power second 
only to Christianity for the amelioration and protec- 
tion of the human race; and, 

Wuereas, The permanency of our liberal form of 
Government depends, not upon a standing army or 
the enforcement of rigorous laws, but upon the volun- 
tary contribution of pure and enlightened minds to 
the promotion of individual right and public justice; 
an 


d 

Wuereas, One-half of the law-abiding. influential, 
and upright citizens of this republic labor under the 
injustice of political disfranchisement: therefore, 


t 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask the Legislature 
of this State to take the necessary steps at its next 
session to secure an amendment of the Constitution 
of Indiana so as to confer equal privileges of the bal- 
lot irrespective of sex, and that they instruct our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress to adopt 
measures to secure an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, so that no State shail have the 
— to disfranchise any of her citizens on the basis 
of sex. 

Resolved, That we recognize and freely endorse the 
noble sentiment that the people are sovereigns, that 
ail power emanates from the people, and that the cor- 
ner stone of this Republic rests, for its only founda- 
tion, on the power surrendered by the people for the 
public good; but we want to kuow bow it is that the 
right of Suffrage, the very soul of sovereignty, which 
was never surrendered, made man free but exiled 
Woman from the rights of citizenship? 

Resolved, That Christianity and mental culture have 
been gradually and progressively weakening the 
chains of servility and superstition, and have been 
lifting the civilized races up more and more into the 
position of self-reliance, purity and independence in 
thought and action, and Woman, in defiance of all ob- 
stacles, has kept pace with this progress. 

Resolved, That it has never yet been demonstrated 
that an intelligent human being has been injured by 
increasing the facilities for exercising civil liberty. 

Resolved, That the right of Woman to exercise the 
right of Suffrage, ought not, at this day, to be a deba- 
table proposition. The only question left is, Has man 
muagnanimity enough to rise above his prejudices, and 
concede to 4 the right which half a million no- 
ble heroes died to secure to the most abject slave? 

Resolved, That this Convention will take steps to 
form county associations in this State, who shall 
work by petition, public speeche-, publications, and 
all other lawful meang, to bring the cause of Woman 
Suffrage more prominently before the public, and by 
education of public opinion, to remove the prejudices 
which stand in the way of her enfranchisement. 


During the sessions of Wednesday, inter- 
esting papers were read by Mrs. Charles and 
Mrs Braffit, of Ohio, and James Smelser, 
of Richmond. Short speeches were made 
by Hon. A. P. Stanton, Rev. A. Marine, 
Dr. 8. 8. Boyd, Judge Bickle, Judge Kib- 
by, and others. 

A letter from Lucy Stone was received by 
the President, too late to be read at the 
Convention. It is as follows:— 


Boston, Mass., June 11, 1878. 
To The Annual Meeting of the Indiana Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, 

Dear Frrenps:—I send my greeting to 
you in your annual meeting, which never 
fails to be held, and which gives to all Suf- 
frage workers every where new courage, and 
strength to continue to the end. 

We here in Massachusetts have tried this 
winter to get from our Legislature a law 
for Municipal Suffrage for Woman; also, 
Suffrage for tax-paying women; also, Suf- 
frage for all women on the same terms as 
men. 

We pushed these three points in the hope 
of possibly carrying one of them. But 
each failed, though discussed and ably sup- 
ported by some exceilent friends in the 
Legislature. But public attention was 
called to the political and legal status of 
women, and this is what we need. 

In addition to the above-named three 
points, we tried to obtaina law to make 
contracts legal between husband and wife, 
and to secure to married women the legal 
right to their own wearing apparel; but 
these also, we failed to get. The women 
of Massachusetts, therefore, like the wo- 
men of Indiana, are not only disfranchised, 
but subject to gross legal injustice on ac- 
count of that disfranchisement. The neces- 
sity for continued effort is therefore clear. 
We must work and wait, until the political 
equality of Woman is established. 

You will be quite sure to discuss methods 
of work. Allow me to suggest that peti- 
tions to the State Legislature, are, in m 
judgement, of the first importance. We 
can have no hope for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, while the constituents of members of 
Congress refuse to amend their own State 
Constitutions. The Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress can urge with double force 
a Sixteenth Amendment, when the women 
of his own State have a legal right to vote. 
Therefore, there should be increased rather 
than less effort to effect State Legislation by 
our petitions. 

Wishing each ané all, courage, hope, and 
faith, lam, with cordial sympathy, 

Your co-worker, Lucy STONE. 

Mrs Wallace read a letter addressed to 
the Convention from Prof. R T. Brown, of 
Indianapolis. On motion, a vote of thanks 
was tendered Prof. Brown for his earnest 
advocacy of the cause for many years. The 
President made some practical remarks 
concerning the work before the Associa- 
tion, as indicated in the sixth resolution. 

On motion, a central committee consist- 
ing of five, all residents of Indianapolis, was 
appointed to act in conjunction with the 
board of State officers, having in view the 
more thorough organization of the State. 
The committee was appointed by the Chair, 
and consists of Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. 
Mary Wright Thompson, Dr. R. T. Brown, 
A. P. Stanton, Mrs. Dr. Carey. 

Mrs. Conklin, of Indianapolis, presented 
the claims of the Beacon of Progress, a 
weekly paper, edited at Indianapolis by 
Mrs. M. E. Haggart. 

Mrs. Wallace read an article from the 
Woman's JouRNAL, published at Boston, 
on Women as Teachers, and its bearing 
on Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Wallace rec- 
ommended the WomAn’s JouRNAL as almost 
indispensable as an educator on the great 
questions of the day. Her remarks were 
coincided in by Mr. A. P. Stanton. 

Mrs. Haggart submitted the following list 
of officers: which was received and adopt- 
ed :— 





President—Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Rich. 
mond. 

Vice-Presidents—Rev. A. Marine, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Ruth Wales, Indianapolis. 
Miss Annie O’Brien, Greencastle; Mrs. 
Sarah E. Franklin, Anderson; Mrs. Jane 
Turner, Kokomo. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Louise y. 
Boyd, Dublin; Mrs. Gov. Wallace, Indian 
apolis; Dr. Anna B. Campbell, Rockville. 
Dr. D. Haggart, Indianapolis; Mrs. Sarah 
A R. Boor, New Castle; Mrs. Mary Wright 
Thompson, Indianapolis; Mrs. Mary B. 
Charles, Knightstown. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Tamar Elliott, 
Dublin. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Helen V. 
Austin, Richmond. 

Treasurer—Miss M. D. Naylor, Indian. 
apolis. 

Good feeling and harmony characterized 
the proceedings, and general interest was 
shown by the community. 

On invitation from the delegation from 
Indianapolis, a semi-annual convention wil] 
be held some time during the coming au. 
tumn, at such date as the Executive Com- 
mittee shall agree. HELEN V. Austin. 

Richmond, Ind. Cor. See. 

—__-_— ote 


JUDGE HILTON VS. NATURAL SCIENCE, 


The name of Judge Hilton, of New York, 
seems destined to descend to posterity in 
an unenviable light It may be, however, 
that he not unfitly represents the retrograde 
elements which are influential in New York 
politics, and which exist to a considerable 
extent in its business circles, His exclusion 
of Jews from the hotel which he controls at 
Saratoga was reported and commented 
upon by the press throughout the country, 
in the uncomplimentary manner which it 
deserved. A characteristic transaction, in 
which he is said to have been concerned 
five or six years ago, is not so generally 
known. 

Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, an eminent 
English naturalist skilled in comparative 
anatomy, had constructed some models, in 
plaster, of the huge monsters which inhab- 
ited the earth in those paleozoic ages before 
man had appeared. These models had 
been ordered by the Board of Commission- 
ers of the Central Park, and were to have 
been placed in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory located there. But Judge Hilton, hav- 
ing, by some management of the notorious 
“Ring” which has come to an inglorious 
end, gained a temporary authority, proceed- 
ed to show not only his contempt for the 
work of his predecessors, but his ignorance 
and disregard of scientific knowledge, by 
causing these models, which had cost the 
city some thousands of dollars, to be broken 
up and deposited with the city offal. 

The late Professor Henry characterized 
the act as a ‘‘disgrace to the country,” and 
this opinion was shared by men of science 
throughout the land. Such men as would 
thus act are, however, generally insensible 
to the opinions of the wise and good, and 
are only to be reached through their pock- 
ets. 

It is to be hoped that the working-girls of 
New York and their friends, and women in 
general, will remember that through this 
gentleman’s want of fidelity to the wishes 
of the late Mr. Stewart, they are deprived 
of the benefit of the munificent bequest 
made in their behalf, which is now entirely 
diverted from its purpose, and that women 
will bestow their patronage elsewhere. 
A self-respecting discrimination of this 
kind would be appreciated and comprehend- 
ed both by Judge Hilton and his mercan- 
tile competitors. Ww, 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 


Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A, M., to 
five Pp. M., for reading and conversation. 
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E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D 
Homeceopathist. 
Se dl 


i175 Tremont Street, Boston. 
_ Office hours from 1 to 3 P. M. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 8 to9 A. m., and2to4dp.m. 1y10 

Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 5 P. M., dai-y. 


Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


| Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
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